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Tue admirable plate given this week has a peculiar inte- 
rest, and will be looked upon by artists as a melancholy me- 


mento of a man beloved for genius and private qualities. || 


This engraving is the last work (and we believe it will be 
conceded, the best) of Wimu1am J. Bennert, the marine 


° { 
painter and engraver. It represents the frigate Hudson re- 
turning from a cruise, and coming up the harbour of New-| 


York with a fair wind. We have another marine view by 
the same hand, done a few weeks since, and that we shall 
give soon. 
of feeling and taste ; but we must apprize our readers that 
the hand is cold which could execute this difficult style, and 
that we know no other artist who could design and engrave 
these unrivalled views. 


DONNA SYLV ERIA LOPEZ AND HER LOVERS. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.” 


Tive rolled on; and Sylveria, wearied of the adulation 


that sorrounded her, suitor after suitor was dismissed by 
Don Juan, until Sylveria fancied his fastidiousness bordered 
upon tyranny. 


‘“ My dear friend,” said Sylveria to Madame Douro, “ my 
J ’ y 


father is making himself wretchedly unhappy about Adolphe 


Helfenstein; he imagines that I encourage his attentions, | 


and he has almost vowed never to consent to my marriage 


with a foreigner, as he calls all others than our poor and) 


proud Hidalgos.” 


“If you are pleased with Helfenstein, Sylveria, a regard 


for your happiness will, no doubt, induce your father to alter 
his determination.” 


“But I have no regard for him beyond that of an agree- 

I do not like my father to doubt my | 
I have told him I would not marry without his con- || 
altered demeanour convinces me that I am not 1 


able acquaintance. 
word, 
sent ; yet his 
trusted. You know his habit, dear Madame Douro, of con- 


versing with me on home affairs, and of consulting me, per- | 
haps more confidentially than my age warrants; after our || 


guests leave us in the evening, 
menade the piazza for hours together ; but now he is silent; 
he thinks I am deceiving him—deceiving my father, whom 
I love so sincerely !” 

That fair head bowed to the pressure of the trembling 
hands, and bitter tears relieved the aching heart within. 

“Ah! Sylveria, your trials commence early ; you think 
your father severe, but do you not suppose this estrangement 
is equally painful to him? Rest assured, a father who loves 
his child never opposes her wishes through caprice; he is 
anxious for your welfare, and Helfenstein being so very ac- 
complished as well as prepossessing, your father naturally 


supposes you cannot be otherwise than charmed with him. | 


Remember, too, several of your friends have had their pros- 


OFFICE OF niches niaiionenn wesmninatetinanti NEAR BROADWAY. 


The plate of this weck will be a treasure both | 


my father and myself pro.!' 
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way, 


DAY, 


| heard nothing of Sylveria. 
| ] will write and request her to walk with me, fresh 
/and sunshine work wonders 


—_—s 5 , 

. For a day or two after this conversation, Madame Douro 
ue 
| air 


sometimes,” thought she. 


“Dear Sytverra—You seclude yourself too much; be 
ready to accompany me in a walk, when I call for you an 
||hour hence. Yours truly, A. D.” 


| José! go with this note to the house of Don Juan 
Lopez, and give it to Donna Sylveria.” 

As José ascended the stairs, Don Juan met him. 

“Whom do you want?” 

“T have a note for Donna Sylveria.” 

‘¢ Give it to me?” 

“TI was told, sir, to give it to Donna Sylveria herself.” 

“ Take back your note, and tell Madame Douro, Donna 
Sylveria Lopez receives no note that her father is not privi- 
leged to read ?” angrily exclaimed the excited Don Juan. 


Madame Douro smiled when the message and note were 
delivered to her. 


Taking up her pen, she wrote : 


| Madame Douro begs leave to return the enclosed note, 
for Don Juan Lopez’s perusal ; he will then use his pleasure 
in handing it to Sylveria.” 


Musing over the situation of her friend, Madame Douro 
was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, who presented 
to hera note. Opening it hastily, she read: 


“Come to me, my dear friend, if you can ever again 
look on your Sylveria after the unpardonable insult my father 
has offered you. He is ashamed of his suspicions. He 
blushed when handing me your note.” 


** My dearest child, 
acount,” said Madame Douro to Sylveria, who received her, 
weeping tears of vexation ; “my conscience acquits me of 
all interference between your father and yourself. Don 
Juan met me as I was entering the house, and bowed, very 
ceremoniously, it is true, perhaps to hide his embarrassment 
—we shall be firmer friends than ever, if the Swedish motto 
be truae— 


do not distress yourself thus on my 


‘A little strife and brawl, 
Injures not at all.’”” 


Together, the friends sauntered along the beach, the rip- 
ple on the lovely bay making sweet music as it touched the 
shore. Pensively, 


and in silence, Sylveria leaned on the 
'arm of her friend ; whilst listening to the words of kindness 
and of hope, she looked into the future with a firmer glance, 
determining that her father’s severity should never induce 
her to disobey him, and excusing his strange waywardness 
by attributing it to intense anxiety for her welfare. 

“* He thinks Helfenstein is too poor to marry ; but I do 
not wish to marry him. Would that my father would be 
convinced! I did not tell you, my friend, the strange de- 
|, cision my father has made. He told me last night, if I 

would renounce Helfenstein, he never again would oppose 
;me; and I have determined, that the next offer 

will accept.” 


"receive I 


i; ‘Be not rash, Sylveria!” 
‘IT am wearied of my present life. We shall 


see—we 
shall see.” 


pects in life sadly clouded; your father’s heart, dearest || 


Sylveria, has cast a perpetual sunshine on your path, and he | 


dreads the shadow of a cloud on your horizon. Be patient 
(dutiful, I know you will be,) and trust to Time the comforter.” 


| it proved to Madame Douro. 


An interval of several weeks elapsed, and a painful period 
Upon her return from strolling 
i!on the beach with Sylveria she felt indisposed, and a severe 
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cold was the consequence. Much she wondered that neither 
visit or message from Sylveria had beguiled time of its 
dulness. 

A tap at the door, and it gently opens, displaying the ob- 
ject of her thoughts, entering on tiptoe, fearful of disturbing 
too suddenly the invalid. 

“* Ah! you thought I had deserted you, and what will you 
say when I tell you I am about to desert you entirely,” said 
Sylveria, as she bent her blushing cheek to the salute of her 
friend. 

“T do not comprehend you—desert me! Am I not sin- 
cerely attached to you? Why, then, pain me by this 
language?” 

‘‘T shall astonish you by my confession. Know, then, 
that Raimundo has renewed his addresses, and I have ac- 
cepted him. There is now a certainty before me—whether 
for better or worse, time will show.” 

Madame Douro remained profoundly silent ; the apparent 
rashness of the lovely being who had thus staked her hopes 
of happiness on the faith of an almost stranger, grieved her 
to the heart. Placing her hand tenderly on the head of 
Sylveria: 

“May you be happy; as happy as you deserve to be, 
dearest,” said she. 

A smile and a blush was the only answer. 


« My only grief, now, is the impossibility of your being pre- | 
sent at my marriage, and the uncontrolled sorrow of my father || 


at parting with me. He rejoices that I have accepted Rai- 
mundo, is proud of his talents, fortune and standing, but 
the idea of my leaving him, ‘his friend and councillor’ as 
he most kindly terms me, affects him too acutely. Since he 
gave his consent, he has not spoken on the subject; when 
announcing it to my mother, he gave a carte blanche to pre- 


pare everything exactly as I desired, but forbade any of the || 


arrangements being mentioned to him. This distresses me 
exceedingly, I am not disobeying him, but he suffers in 
eilence on my account. 

A heavy sigh dimmed the brightness of Sylveria’s counte- 
nance, as she arose to take leave of her friend. 





Baskets of fresh flowers are borne to the chapel; loving 
hands arrange them in vases placed on the altar; the dew 
sparkles on the rose, the jessamine;the orange-flower ; fresh 
odours fill the atmosphere ; the tapers are lit. Father Gui- 


nard in his robes, with book in hand, stands ready to pro- | 


nounce the benediction on the flower of his flock. Dim 
twilight reigns around; the building, save in the vicinity of 
the altar, remains in deep shadow. Gradually the space 
fills up ; (although few are bidden to the marriage, and they 
not yet arrived ;) high and low, rich and poor, have assem- 
bled to do honour to the gifted, the gentle Sylveria. She 
has been the pride of all hearts, and she is about to leave 
them, to be transplanted to one of nature’s loveliest gardens 
in the summer sea. 

But hush! the crowd separates—her young friends lead 
the way—with trembling steps, Sylveria follows, proudly 
supported by the young Raimundo; her downcast eyes seek 
the earth.in modest confusion, but his alternately flash with 
triumph, or beam with tenderness, as he gazes upon her. 

But where is he, whose treasure the young bride has 
hitherto been? He has not looked upon her, he could not 
give her away. And the solemn vow is taken, God’s holy 
priest has blessed the kneeling pair, friends have throng- 
ed around with congratulations, but Sylveria is not com. 
pletely happy until, clasping her father’s knees, she veils her 
sweet eyes beneath their fringed lids, and weeps with emo- 


|tion as that dear father’s hand is laid amid ringlets and 
orange flowers upon her head. 

** As you have been dutiful and patient with your father, 
Sylveria, may God shower down blessings upon you. As 
you have cherished truth and virtue in your heart, may you 
be rewarded by finding unchanging truth in him whom you 
| have chosen. God bless you, my child.” 


“TI know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where cowslips and the nodding violet grows.” 

Thus sweetly murmured Sylveria, as the delicious fra. 
grance arose from beneath the wheels of the carriage, as it 
rolled towards the mansion of her now liege-lord and 
| master. 

“Can you be happy, dearest, in this bright isle, in the 
midst of the summer sea,” smilingly asked Raimundo. 

“ Am I not your wife ?” 

PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, April Ist, 1844, 
Fetes have been rare this week, but they have not been 
‘absolutely discontinued. The Russian countess §, and M. 
| Thorn, the American, gave magnificent concerts, followed 
iby dancing. Madame S is the fairy of music, and the 
| protectress of all the Italian tenors. The bracelet that orra. 
/mented her arm, with three symbolical pearls, was much 
admired the other evening. At M. Thorn’s, a letter was 
read, pest marked Italy, announcing that Rossini had just 
been appointed municipal counsellor in a little town between 
Bologna and Ravenna. Behold the limits of the ambition 
| of the illustrious composer! That will not hinder his statue 
| from being erected in the green-room of the opera. Let us 
| hope he will respond to this just homage by a new chef- 
d oeuvre. 

The polka continues its ravages. The polka takes the 
place of songs in the saloons. Levassor and Grassot, from 
|| the Palais Royal, performed this dance with the greatest 
|! success, at the ball given last Monday, by the Countess de 

Ch It is announced, that these two artists polkeront at 
|| the approaching soirée of the English ambassador. 
i The amusement, which now shares the vogue with the 
|| polka, is the game of lans-quenet. Yes truly, the bouillotte 
|| has lost its attractions, and whist its charms, and all other 
|| games of cards are abandoned for this of the last century. 

The grave and the giddy, the notaries and the dandies, the 
|| husbands who dance no longer, and the dancers attacked by 





} 
| 














| polka morbus, play the lansquenet like gray musketeers 

and roues of other times. Women, even, are drawn away 
|| by the fascination of the lansquenet, and become players 
i as they were in the times of the directory, and under the 
|| reign of Louis XV., when they staked what they had and 
|| what they had not, in the small apartment of the Palais 
| Royal, and in the saloons of the Luxembourg, where Barras 
| held the bank. 
| Here, at the end of the season, the lansquenet will doubt 
|less cause much ruin, many mysterious defalcations. Itis 
|a perfidious game, which always entices its players too far. 
| One is allured, excited, forgetful—and the next day payment 
|eomes. Waltzing has less danger. Women, to whom the 
| polka is interdicted, go to the lansquenet. Let the husbands 
beware! We cannot forbid two things to women, in this 
world,—since only one was forbidden in the terrestrial 
paradise, and it is well known what followed that unique 
forbiddance. Between two evils, one should choose the 
least, if one hopes for any chance of safety. A prudent 
husband will, therefore, tear his wife from the lansquenet, 
to confide her to the polka. 

The échoes of fame announce the appearance of a re 
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markable invention. Until now we “have had square | | .% « What i is 5 this?” demended the astonished actress. 
billiard-tables: a man of genius has invented round ones. || ‘A thousand pardons, Madame, and two words, if you 

What more, or what better could we desire? The round | please.” 
js made square, angles are given to that which is round;|| ‘“ But I have not the advantage of knowing you, Mes- 
such is the progress of the human mind; such the history || i sieurs, and this seems an extraordinary manner of accosting 
of most discoveries ancient and modern. me.” 

At the last exhibition of industry, they had only invented!; One simple question, Madame ; does this carriage be- 
afoot bath for the billiards in crystal basins enlivened by |} long to you?” 
gold fish; but that did not change the noble game; now ‘“* Of what consequence is it to you, if it does or not ?” 
that the square has become a circle, the best players, those || * Allow us, Madame ; we have a right to be impertinent 
who have gained most honours, will be obliged to recom-|| we are paid for being inquisitive.” 
mence their studies. “ Singular employment, truly !” 

At the obsequies of Colonel Bricqueville and General|; ‘* We belong to the minister of finance ; you are ignorant, 
Pajol, were seen groups of soldiers of the republic, and || perhaps, that all carriages are subject toa tax. In disguising 
empire, dressed in the old uniforms of the red Lancers. |, the truth, you might commit yourself; answer then frankly, 
Hussars, dragoons of the empress, and the Roman soldiers |; and tell us whether you are the proprietor, or whether you 
of the guurd. The people regard with lively curiosity these | only hire it.” 
last representers of our great military epochs. They were|| Incapable of resisting these menacing words, and fearful 
seen at the funeral of the emperour; they are seen every |! of telling a dangerous falsehood, the actress owned she hired 
anniversary of Napoleon’s death, depositing wreaths of |! it for 700 f ancs per month. 
immortelles at the foot of the column, while the curious ‘Very well, Madame, we shall commence our lawsuit.” 
throng around the old uniforms, which recall so many fine The inquisitive, who always are present at such little 
feats of arms. ‘The civil costume of those times is as re- || events, crowded around to hear: the actress wished to es- 
ligiously prescribed as the military, by men who are faith- |) cape from this disagreeable scene; she slowly alighted on 
ful to their youthful recollections. Many members of the || | the pavement, abandoned her equipage to the vindictive ex- 
Institute, distinguish themselves by this pious attachment to || actors, and with a light step, reached the theatre, three-quar- 
the modes of former times. The days on which the class || ters of an hour too late. The manager inflicted a fine of five 
of moral science and the fine arts, are in session, you will || francs. 
meet in the environs of Mararin’s palace, cravats of the | A Russian of distinction, left Paris suddenly last week. 
directory, waistcoats of the consulate, and fracs of the em- || It has been supposed he was recalled to St. Petersburg, but 
pire, worn with all the grace displayed formerly by the singer! perhaps he committed some indiscretions at the suppers of 
Garat, and M. de Montrond, the model of the exquisites. || 


| 
I 
{| 





| the Carnival. The czar is more furious than ever against 
An actress, of one of our vaudeville theatres, was going |) Paris, which continues to publish documents not very flat- 
to rehearsals the other day in the brougham—the low || tering to the Muscovite government. A new and yery re- 
carriages which almost reach the ground, now swarming in|! cherché pamphlet contains very piquant details about the 
Paris, are called broughams. The illustrious name borne |; Russian court, and probably redoubles the imperial anger. 
by these vehicles, explains their origin. The greatest head || All the pretensions of the czar are attacked ; and it is shown 
in England did not disdain to invent it, in the moments of |; that he is not the handsomest man in his empire; that he 
leisure so rarely found in his occupation, of great jurispru- |; has a blind and ignorant taste for the theatre,—in a word, 
dence and high politics: so true is it that the minds of the || his military talents are very insignificant. M. Mare Four- 
elité know how to pass from grave to pleasant, from the |! nier, the author of this work, would do well to desist from 
sublimity of science to the caprices of fashion, especially in | travelling in Russia. He would meet with no very agree- 
acountry where the sport is held in honour, and where the |! able reception on the banks of the smiling Neva. 
ministers even pride themselves on making a figure at the | | We possess at thismoment a stranger of high distinction, 
solemnities of the turf. Fatigued with climbing into high |! who attracts the curiosity of the world by his figure, his 
carriages, Lord Brougham planned a carriage, to get in|! manners, and his adventures. The noble stranger is called 
which he was hardly obliged to raise his feet ; he gave the i Prince Sombre ; it is not a fancy name, as one would sup- 
design to his carriage-maker, executed by his own hand, , pose from the complexion of his highness: he is excessively 
and was the first to roll over the macadam of Regent-street || brown, because he is an Indian, and is called Sombre, his 
in one of these little chariots, so convenient and comfortable. || father’s name, of French origin, who went to seek his for- 
Before his time, Lord Filbury and Lord Stanhope had given |! tune in India towards the end of the last century, and found 
their names to elegant carriages ; a kind of celebrity which || what he went in search of. After marrying the daughter of 
the English aristocracy seek with ardour. Lady Spencer || one of the sovereigns of the country, and being elevated by 
would not admit,in her genealogical tree, the illustrious poet |, that union to the rank of a prince, the father died, leaving 
of her name, but she was very proud of having given her |! his title and thirty millions to his son. Master of this for- 
noble name to a garment, which the fashion adopted. i tune, young Sombre soon grew weary of his Indian life. 
Garrick, the illustrious tragedian, always considered, as one |} Although a prince, he was born in the English possessions, 
of his finest productions, the great-coat with many collars, in |' and consequently was a subject of England; it was told 
which he enveloped himself on coming out of the theatre, | '| him nabobs could be happy only in the metropolis: he lis- 
and which an ungrateful orthography has disguised, under | tened to the sophistry, realized his patrimony, and embark- 
the name of Garrick. i be for England with his treasures. A brilliant future open- 
Our young actress was in her brougham on her way to | led before him. Prince Sombre could be but weil pleased 
the theatre. She was only twenty-five minutes too late, al- || in a country which numbers the Black Prince in the history 
most punctuality for a pretty woman who devotes long hours | | of its heroes. 
of watchings for the study of her role. Suddenly the carriage || London received the Indian nabob admirably ; he was 
was stopped; two men approached, and rapped gently at) saluted to the ground when he deposited his millions at the 
the glass door. |; bank, he was applauded when he appeared at the opcra 
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for the first time, in his national costume draped with cache- 1 the Thames, and arrived at Havre, free and happy, but with. 
mires, covered with jewels. Aristocratic saloons made ad- || out money, even without a hat. 

vances to him; it was, who should have him, who should i A nabob with thirty millions under sequestration can easily 
show him ; he was put in the postscripts of invitations to i find credit. The prince made himself known, and proceed. 
balls and concerts. His success was complete. By degrees | ed to Paris to await events, and prepare means of defence, 
he was despoiled of his Indian costume: some intelligent Would you believe it—his adversaries have had sufficient in. 
ladies informed him that cachemires and diamonds were not || fluence to procure a diplomatic note, demanding hii to be 
becoming for men, it was the attire exclusively reserved for || given up to them? But France is a hospitable land and keeps 
women. He allowed himself to be directed, and became || the crazy—giving up criminals only. However, the aliena. 
European. He was considered charming when dressed by | tion of the prince having been reported dangerous, an in. 
the tailor of Count d@’Orsay. Queens of fashion declared | 
that his gentlemanly costume suited admirably his oriental || the prince supported the examination very honourably ; and 


| : eae 
| quest was held in the presence of personages of distinction; 


tournure, his olive complexion, his curly hair, and his large | replied with perfect clearness to all the questions addressed 
white eyes. Ladies feted him ; and young misses, at first in- || him: showing the fullest evidence of good sense, propriety, 
timidated by his Othello physiognomy, became accustomed il and logic. This proof is decisive, at least unless the Eng. 
to the idea of his colossal fortune. Prince Sombre was sin-|| lish lawyers, who sometimes indulge in epigrams, do not 
gle, and he was not dissatisfied with remaining so; but || take it into their heads to plead the incompetency of the 
how was he to resist the thousand seductions which sur- || French nation to judge in matters of reason. The bar on 
rounded him, the white shoulders, the fair hair, the mild, blue, | the other side of the channel has licences as well as we: 
fascinating eyes? The most illustrious families in the En- | 
glish peerage sought his alliance, how decline so mnch ho- continues to make his proofs ; he gave a magnificent ball 
nour? The prince had his choice: he selected a charming | last week in the saloons of Lemardelay, at which was scen 
young person, daughter of Lord . l\ all the elité of the English society; he did the honours of 

The wedding of Gamache can give only a faint idea of | the evening with admirable tact. The testimony of his com. 
the fetes which celebrated this union. The Indian spouse |) patriots is henceforth his together with the Parisian suffrage. 
did not understand conjugal legislation as it is practised in || The sequestration must therefore be withdrawn, the inter. 
the Britannic isles; he only asked to be guided ; the law- || diction annulled, and the millions be returned to him, that he 


but jests are powerless against realities. The Indian prince 





yers told him that it was customary for Indian nabobs to |' may establish himself comfortably in Paris. E. P, 
settle two hundred thousand pounds sterling on their || ee Pas 
wives. I THE LOOK OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Prince Somb derstood this clearly, and, too gencrous | ’ : 
: Sombre understood f asia iy #4 oe “The nobleman-look? Yes, 1 know what you mean very well: 
to raise the least obstacle against this article, he willingly | thatiook which a nobleman should have, rather than what they have 
: . sae al nm . — generally now. The Duke of Buckingham (Sheftield*) was a genteel 
signed the contract which was to enrich his young and no- |! man, and had a great deal the lock you spenk of. Wycherley was 
ble bride. | a very genteel man, and had the nobleman-look as much as the Duke 

* . . “aps |: of Buckingham.—Porx. 
Everything went right st. The millions and the hus- || ° eae 

Everything nt right at first. T he hu He instanced it too in Lord Peterborough, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord 


band had been accepted with equal eagerness ; but this!’ Hinchinbroke, the Duke of Bolion, and two or three more.”— 
equality did not last long. The millions lost nothing of their | 5P#XC¥'S Anecdotes of Pape. 

favour, but the husband, less fortunate, lost some of his I nave chosen the above motto to a very delicate subject, 
charms. He was too Indian ; his manners and his person which in prudence I might let alone. iL, however, like the 
preserved too much of their Asiatic complexion ; he seemed | title ; and will try, at least, to make a sketch Of it. 
7 : pie. cae . ; . . || What it is that constitutes the look of a gentleman is 
indocile to the usages of English society, having nothing in| more easily felt than described. Wee all know it when we 
common with the customs of the India ecmpany ; he was, see it; but we do not know how to account for it, or to 
moreover, too intolerably jealous for a civilized country.|, explain in what it consists. Cuusa latet, res ipsa notissina. 
Hostilities commenced immediately after the honey-moon:, Ease, grace, dignity have been given as the exponents and 


advantage was taken of the eccentricities of the nabob to |, SXPressive symbols of this look ; but I would rather say, 
« a " 3 that an habitual self-possession determines the appearance 
accuse him of insanity ; he grew angry, and his excusable || of gentleman. He should have the complete command, 
anger was presented as a fit of furious madness. The’; not only over his countenance, but over his limbs and mo. 
prince was incapable of defending himself against the crafty; tions. In other words, he should discover in his air and 
inanner a voluntary power over his whole body, which, 
with every inflection of it, should be under the controul of 
: 3 ‘his will. It must be evident that he looks and does as he 
doctors was sufficient to cause rigorous measures to be likes, without any restraint, confusion, or awkwardness 
adopted: the English laws are precise. A man declared He is, in fact, master of his person, as the professor of any 
suspected of madness, by a certificate signed by two physi- | art or science is of a particular instrument ; he directs it to 
cians, must immediately be locked up. Prince Sombre de- |) what use he pleases and intends. Wherever this power 
. - . : \' and facility appear, we recognise the look and deportment 
fended himself like a Bengal tiger, but his struggles were ‘of the gentleman,—that is, of a person who by his habits 
useless ; he was confined in a mad-house, and kept from | and situation in life, and in his ordinary intercourse with 
sight: his wealth was sequestered, and his wife, Lady St.|; society, has had little else to do than to study those move- 
Vv. Princess Sombre, entered in possession of the two’! ments, and that carriage of the body, which were accom. 


hundred thousand pounds sterling guaranteed her by the i} panied with most satisfaction to himself, and were caleniaag 
: G \!to excite the approbation of the beholder. Ease, it might 
sapennge contract. !\ be observed, is not enough; dignity is too much. ‘There 
This state of things would doubtless have remained a'} must be a certain retenw, a conscious decorum, added to 
. ae er ae oy | a = me 7 
long time, perhaps even forever, if the unfortunate nabob |, re first,—and a certain : esis Pay” man que nc 
: : Sat . . i; the austere countenance of controul,’ in the other, to answé 

ot succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his guardians. |! : ae ree 
vee : sae ae Bue dian |} to our conception of this character. Perhaps propriety 's 
After having exhausted his fury, he had recourse to cunning. || = ak — 

: ; . 1} =n s cis ial 

The lion turned serpent. Aided by a devoted domestic, he|| * Quere, Villiers, because in another place it is said, that 


¥ | : atic E60 ‘ ed 
escaped from the house where the English laws hed shut|| “ when the latter entered the presence chamber, he aura 
all eyes\by the handsomeness of his person, and the gracel 


manceuverers: two physicians examined him, and deelared 
him a victim of mental derangement. The report of the 








him up. He stole into one of the numerous packet-boats of |! jess of his demeanour. 
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as near a word as any to denote the manners of the gentle. || been retained by their lacqueys. The late Admiral Byron 
man; elegance is necessary to the fine gentleman ; dignity | (I have heard N say) had a butler, or steward, who, 
is proper to noblemen; and majesty to kings ! \| from constantly observing his master, had so learned to 
Wherever this constant and decent subjection of the |, mimic him—the look, the manner, the voice, the bow were 
body to the mind is visible in the customary actions of||so alike—he was so “subdued to the very quality of his 
walking, sitting, riding, standing, speaking, &c. we draw || lord”—that it was difficult to distinguish them apart. Our 
the same conclusion as to the individual,—whatever may |! modern footmen, as we see them fluttering and lounging in 
be the impediments or unavoidable defects in the machine, || lobbies, or at the doors of ladies’ carriages, bedizened in 
of which he has the management. A man may have a}; lace and powder, with ivory-headed cane and embroidered 
mean or disagreeable exterior, may halt in his gait, or have |/ gloves, give one the only idea of the fine gentlemen of 
Jost the use of half his limbs; and yet he may show this |/ former periods, as they are still occasionally represented on 
habitual attention to what is graceful and becoming in the |, the stage ; and indeed our theatrical heroes, who top such 
use he makes of all the power he has left,—in the “ nice i parts, might be supposed to have copied, as a last resource, 
conduct” of the most unpromising and impracticable figure. || from the heroes of the shoulder-knot. We also sometimes 
A hump-backed or deformed man does not necessarily look |, meet with a straggling personation of this character, got up 
Eke a clown or a mechanic ; on the contrary, from his care |;in common life from pure romantic enthusiasm, and on 
in the adjustment of his appearance, and his desire to!) absolutely ideal principles. I recollect a well-grown comely 
remedy his defects, he for the most part acquires something || haberdasher, who made a practice of walking every day 
of the look of a gentleman. ‘The common nick-name of! from Bishop’s gate-street to Pall-mall and Bond-strect with 
My Lord, applied to such persons, has allusion to this—to |, the undaunted air and strut of a general-officer; and also a 
their circumspect deportment, and tacit resistance to vulgar | prim undertaker, who regularly tendered his person, when- 
prejudice. Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Marriage, is || ever the weather would permit, from the neighbourhood of 
as crazy a piece of elegance and refinement, even after he |, Camberwell into the favourite promenades of the city, with 
is * wound up for the day,” as can well be imagined; yet |, @ mincing gait that would have become a gentleman-usher 
in the hands of a genuine actor, his tottering step, his! of the black-rod. Whata strange infatuation to live ina 
twitches of the gout, his unsuccessful attempts at youth and, dream of being taken for what one is not,—in deceiving 
gaiety, take nothing from the nobleman. He has the ideal |; others, and at the same time ourselves ; for no doubt these 
model in his mind, resents his deviations from it with proper | persons believe that they thus appeared to the world in 
horrour, recovers himself from any ungraceful action as soon ;' their true characters, and that their assumed pretensions did 
as possible; does all he can with his limited means, and |, 20 more than justice to their real merits. 
fails in his just pretensions, not from inadvertence, but || 
necessity. Sir Joseph Banks, who was almost bent double, | 
retained to the last the look of a privy-counsellor. There | 
was all the firmness and dignity that could be given by the I confess, however, that I admire this look of a gentleman, 
sense of his own importance to so distorted and disabled a|, more when it rises from the level of common life, and bears 
trunk. Sir Charles B-nb-ry, as he saunters down St. || the stamp of intellect, than when it is formed out of the 
James’s-street, with a large slouched hat, a lack-lustre eye, |! mould of adventitious circumstances. I think more highly 
and aquiline nose, and old shabby drab-coloured coat, but- |; of Wycherley than I do of Lord Hinchinbroke, for looking 
toned across his breast without a cape,—with old top-boots, || like a lord. In the one, it was the effect of native genius, 
and his hands in his waist-coat or breeches’ pockets, as if |! grace, and spirit; in the other, comparatively speaking, of 
he were strolling along his own garden-walks, or over the | pride or custom. A visiter complimenting Voltaire on the 
turf at New-market, after having made his bets secure,— , growth and flourishing condition of some trees in his grounds, 
presents nothing very dazzling, or graceful, or dignified to | “ Ay,” said the French wit, “ they have nothing else to 
the imagination; though you can tell infallibly at the first) do:” A lord has nothing to do but to look like a lord: our 
glance, or even a bow-shot off, that he is a gentleman of |, comic poet had something else to do, and did it !* 
the first water (the same that sixty years ago married the}; Though the disadvantages of nature or accident do not 
beautiful Lady Sarah L-nn-x, with whom the king was in | act as obstacles to the look of a gentleman, those of educa- 
love). What is the clue to this mystery? It is evident} tion and employment do. A shoe maker, who is bent in 
that his person costs him no more trouble than an old|! two over his daily task ; a tailor, who sits cross-legged all 
glove. His limbs are, as it were, left to take care of them- | day ; a ploughman, who wears clog-shoes over the furrowed 
selves; they move of their own accord ; he does not strut || miry soil, and can hardly drag his feet after him ; a scholar, 





Dress makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 


or stand on tip-toe to show |, who has pored all his life over books,—are not likely to 
eee | || possess that natural freedom and ease, or to pay that strict 
His person is above them all ;—— _attention to personal appearances, that the look of a gentle- 


|/man implies. I might add, that a man-milliner behind a 
but he seems to find his own level, and wherever he is, '! counter, who is compelled to show every mark of com- 
to slide into his place naturally; he is equally at home}! plaisance to his customers, but hardly expects common 
among lords or gamblers; nothing can discompose his |) civility from them in return; or a sheriff’s officer, who has 
fixed serenity of look and purpose ; there is no mark of | a consciousness of power, but none of good-will to or from 
superciliousness about him, nor does it appear as if any anybody,—are equally remote from the beau ideal of this 
thing could meet his eye to startle or throw him off his | character. A man who is awkward from bashfulness is a 
guard; he neither avoids nor courts notice; but the!) clown,—as one who is showing off a number of impertinent 
archaism of his dress may be understood to denote alinger- | airs and graces at every turn, is a coxcomb, or an upstart. 
ing partiality for the costume of the last age, and some-| Mere awkwardness or rusticity of behaviour may arise, 
thing like a prescriptive contempt for the finery of this.| either from want of presence of inind in the company of our 
The old one-eyed Duke of Queensbury is another example | betters, (the commonest hind goes about his regular business 
that I might quote. As he sat in his bow-window in | without any of the mauvaise honte,) from a deficiency of 
Piccadilly, erect and emaciated, he seemed like a nobleman | breeding, as it is called, in not having been taught certain 


=] 
framed and glazed, or a well-dressed mummy of the court || fashionable aceomplishments—or from unremitting applica- 
of George II. || tion to certain sorts of mechanical labour, unfitting the body 


We have few of these precious specimens of the gentle- || for general or indifferent uses. (‘That vulgarity which pro- 
maa or nobleman-look now remaining; other considerations | ceeds from a total disregard of decorum, and want of careful 
have set aside the exclusive importance of the character, || controul over the different actions of the body—such as loud 
and of course, the jealous attention to the outward ex-|/ speaking, boisterous gesticulations, &c.—is rather rudeness 
Pression of it. Where we oftenest meet with it now-a-/! and violence, than awkwardness or uneasy restraint.) Now 
days, is, perhaps, in the butlers in old families, or the | the gentleman is free from all these causes of ungraceful 
valets, and ‘“‘gentlemen’s gentlemen” of the younger |demeanour. He is independent in his circumstances, and 
branches. The sleek pursy gravity of the one answers to is used to enter into society on equal terms ; he is taught 
the stately air of some of their quondam masters ; and the |} ————----———-— sea ee 
ippancy and finery of our old-fashioned beaux, having|! *Wycherley was a great favourite with the Duchess of 
een discarded by the heirs to the title and estate, have |; Cleveland. ; 
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ee A — ——— come 
the modes of address and forms of courtesy, most commonly |} The chivalrous spirit that shines through him, the air of | trou 
practised and most proper to ingratiate him into the good || gallantry in his personal as well as rhetorical appeals to the | _ is th 
opinion of those he associates with ; and he is relieved from || House, glances a partial lustre on the Woolsack as he and 
the necessity of following any of those laborious trades or || addresses it; and makes Lord Erskine raise his sunken | and 
callings which cramp, strain, and distort the human frame. || head from a dream of transient popularity. His heedless of 3 
He is not bound to do any one earthly thing; to use any || vanity throws itself unblushingly’on the unsuspecting candour | _ on t 
exertion, or put himself in any posture, that is not perfectly || of his hearers, and ravishes mute admiration. You would one 
easy and graceful, agreeable and becoming. Neither is he || almost guess of this nobleman beforehand that he wasa) —so 
(at the present day) required to excel in any art or science, |; Marquise—something higher than an earl, and less important | Fret 
game or exercise. He is supposed qualified to dance a||than a duke. Nature has just fitted him for the niche he | _ petty 
minuet, not to dance on the tight rope—to stand upright, || fills inthe scale of rank or title. He isa finished miniature. | wan’ 
not to stand on his head. He has only to sacrifice to the || picture set in brilliants: Lord C might be compared to has i 
Graces. Alcibiades threw away a flute, because the playing || a loose sketch in oil, not properly hung. The character of | and 
on it discomposed his features. ‘Take the fine gentleman |! the one is ease, of the other, elegance. Elegance is some. | what 
out of the common boarding-school or drawing-room accom- || thing more than ease; itis more than a freedom from) expr 
plishments, and set him to any ruder or more difficult task, || awkwardness or restraint. It implies, I conceive, a pre. by w 
and he will make but a sorry figure. Ferdinand in the || cision, a polish, a sparkling effect, spirited yet delicate, } city) 
Tempest, when he is put by Prospero to carry logs of wood, || which is perfectly exemplified in Lord Wellesley’s face and } of st 
does not strike us as a very heroical character, though he || figure. an as 
loses nothing of the king’s son. If a young gallant of the \ The greatest contrast to this little lively nobleman wasf to ke 
first fashion were asked to shoe a horse, or hold a plough, || the late Lord Stanhope. Tall above his peers, he presented § grace 
or fell a tree, he would make a very ridiculous business of || an appearance something between a Patagonian chief and nota 
the first experiment. I saw a set of young naval officers, || one of the Long Parliament. With his long black hair,— ora: 
very genteel-looking young men, playing at rackets not long || “ unkempt and wild”—his black clothes, lank features,[ throu 
ago, and it is impossible to describe the uncouthness of their || strange antics, and screaming voice, he was the Orson of |} You, 
motions and unaccountable contrivances for hitting the ball. || debate. peda 
—Something effeminate as well as common-place, then, en- | A Satyr that comes staring from the woods, in wi 
ters into the composition of the gentleman: he - a at Cannot at first speak like an orator. eithel 
the petit-maitre in his pretensions. He is only graceful || ,, . ee: ae Th 
and prmwonenne te in io things to which he has paid , he he w vad both eee a i weer hom bie His ed ne 
almost his whole attention,—such as the carriage of his Weg ch Se odd jumble ot oe _— hanics, of does | 
body, and adjustment of his dress; and to which he is of || ane at large and = Miller Pan che principle whe 
sufficient importance in the scale of society to attract the || #" sly humour, of shrew a absurdity, of method pe 
idle attention of others. : {/and madness. What is more extraordinary, he was an ines 
5 f a honest man. He was out of his place in the House of thal. 
A ae See A ns . | Lords. He particularly delighted in his eccentric onsets, to xs 
a superficial test of his real qualifications. Serjeant — ||make havoc of the bench of bishops. ‘I like,” said he, ase 
rn woare ame by Flelig, woul have marcha ot ang with on of my the bop; andthe eam | al 
apprehension than he came into a room full of pretty women. || pe hy ; a > ym ing — = best 7 the ceed and c 
So we may sometimes see persons look foolish enough on en- | ae : A bi “ 4 ma mie tn | a ef “eill aay: impor 
tering a party, or returning a salutation, who instantly feel 7 =? a oe eee ee eee ee oe iy late on 
5 : ; , || broke a jest, or argued a moot-point, and, while he spoke, 
themselves at home, and recover all their self-possession, as \| smiles, roguish twinkles, glittered in the chancellor’s eyes. — 
ea ia of that sort of saquenenen begins from which || The look of the gentleman, “ the nobleman-look,” is little _ 
nine-tenths of the company retire in the extremest trepi- || else than the reflection of the looks of the world. We smile i, P 
dation, lest they should betray their es ey. | at those who smile upon us: we are gracious to those who o, 
A high spirit and stubborn pride are often — | pay their court to us: we naturally acquire confidence and on 
with vn ee ea, ae ere - von | ease when all goes well with us, when we are encouraged ‘ool 
— ee scent 9 A ens peat ae np i a, by the blandishments of fortune, and the good opinion of pl 
di sofa yous ¥ ft 4 : . ‘ e 
rt tt persons, and to startle at their own appearance, || angoget A. eiete signet — on gulerly , a his bate ble, th 
as the peacock tries to hide its lege. They are always shy, i — he re . out, may teach him oes to ae — ’ atin are tak 
uncomfortable, restless; and all their actions are, in ‘al| veya os .* — ” pron: nd tr wd ne over th 
cones ain at anaes | (more than for governing, or anything else) born in the ean 
rege ara speipemenenne te: f gat f “? ||family. It has been observed that persons who sit for theit he 
destroys the look _ = speaking ” — ¢e a heat || pictures improve the character of their countenances, from — 
and self-confidence. There is another sort who + yi too || the desire they have to procure the most favourable repre. Pal . 
much negligence of manner and sunny. for formal punc- | sentation of themselves. ‘ Tell me, pray good Mr. Carmine, = 
ioe we Se qwing in_whotever se Fad when you come to the eyes, that I may call up a look,” says are 
about, and make it —— almost » bold. fe to get mie : _ \\the alderman’s wife, in Foote’s Farce of Taste. Ladies at 
Peet Perhaps something of this bold, licentioug, slovenly, || grow handsome by looking at themselves in the glass, and p WD Me 
lounging character may be objected by a fastidious = “ heightening the agreeable airs and expression of features eg t 
the appearance of Lord © It might be said of him, l they so much admire there. So the favourites of fortune he to 
without disparagement, that he looks cage? like a lord than | adjust themselves in the glass of fashion, and the flattering . A 
like a gentleman. Wesee nothing ay finical, assuredly, \| illusions of public opinion. Again, the expression of face in be 
eee > nena Syllga ing tang page the gentleman, or thorough-bred man of the world, is not The ie 
Saihes eee over his forehead, and a sort of stoop in his | that of refinement so much as of flexibility ; of eensibility « | Society 
, ici A tae fae me Atedt enthusiasm, so much as of indifference :—it argues presence patlen 
ye pana a he cow gr ree Pi oyna i There 1 of mind, rather than enlargement of ideas. In this it differ ding t 
of prey over its quarry,— S. . . . ; ras "f 
‘s ~ Pore te ere him, re one eee, from purhergar and eee look. Instead of an A Oi cin 
loose, disjointed, “ voluminous and vast,”—coiled up in the | ae —s Se eee ae ee ree ee 80 is so 
se. . Sas is dissipated and frittered down into a number of evanescet! th 
folds of its own purposes,—cold, death-like, smooth and |! expressions, fitted for every variety of unimportant occurrel- een 
smiling,—that is neither quite at ease with itself, nor safe i ces: instead of the expansion of general thought or intelletl b ace 
for others to approach ! On the other hand, _ <4 the |] you trace chiefly the little, trite, cautious, moveable lines a 
rsp poy © - ey with b “ - ins He \| conscious, but concealed self-complacency. If Raphael had Pp eel 
haehs fest saga Ae ae oe a tae and || Painted St. Paul as a gentleman, what a figure he ei i 
the garter is seen bound tight below his knee. It might be | rete nari a siete priate wee every rr 
thought that he still trod a measure on soft carpets, and || subject—insinuating his doctrines into his pe fies nok me a0 
was surrounded, not only by spiritual and temporal lords, but || launching them from him with the tongues of the Holy Spin Sgalnst 
Stores of ladies, whose bright eyes || and with looks of fiery scorching zeal! Gentlemen luckil Of ec 
Rain influence, and judge the prize. H can afford to sit for their own portraits: painters do 10 nothing 
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trouble them to sit as studies for history. What a difference 
js there in this respect between a Madonna of Raphael, 
and a lady of fashion, even by Vandyke: the former refined 
and elevated, the latter light and trifling, with no emanation 
of soul, no depth of feeling,—each arch expression playing 
on the surface, and passing into any other at pleasure,—no 
one thought having its full scope, but checked by some other, 


camanete 


obligations, would be to betray an ignorance of this kind of 
interlude, or masquerading in real life. To ruin your friend 
at play is not inconsistent with the character of a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, if it is done with civility ; though 
to warn him of his danger, so as to imply a doubt of his 
judgment, or interference with his will, would be to subject 
yourself to be run through the body with a sword. It is 





of back. The last may be immoral, but it is not unmannerly. 


i “Very woman he meets with the same marked and unremit- 
ej "Mg attention as if she was his mistress: the courtier treats 


—soft, careless, insincere, pleased, affected, amiable! The 
French physiognomy is more cut up and subdivided into 
petty lines and sharp angles than any other: it does not 
want for subtlety, or an air of gentility, which last it often 
has in a remarkble degree,—but it is the most unpoetical | 
and the least picturesque of all others. I cannot explain | 
what I mean by this variable telegraphic machinery of polite | 
expression better than by an obvious allusion. Every one | 
by walking the streets of London (or any other populous || 
city) acquires a walk which is easily distinguished from that | 
of strangers ; a quick flexibility of movement, a smart jerk, | 


that which wounds the self-love of the individual that is 
offensive—that which flatters it that is welcome—however 
salutary the one, or however fatal the other may be. A 
| habit of plain-speaking is totally contrary to the tone of 
good-breeding. You must prefer the opinion of the com- 
pany to your own, and even to truth. A true cavalier can 
only be a martyr to prejudice or fashion. A sectary is sour 
and unsociable. A philosopher is quite out of the question. 
He is in the clouds, and had better not be Jet down on the 
floor in a basket, to play the blockhead. He is sure to com- 
mit himself in good company—and by dealing always in 
an aspiring and confident tread, and an air, as if on the alert || abstractions, and driving at generalities, to offend against 
to keep the line of march; but for all that, there is not much H the three proprieties of time, place, and person. Authors 
vehement in argument: the man of 


grace or grandeur in this local strut; you see the person is || are angry, loud and 
more refined breeding, who has been “all tranquillity and 








not a country bumpkin, but you would not say he is a hero | 
orasage—because he isa cockney. So it is in passing || smiles,” goes away, and tries to ruin the antagonist, whom 
through the artificial and thickly-peopled scenes of life. | he could not vanquish in a dispute. The manners of a court 
You get the look of a man of the world; you rub off the || and of polished life are by no means downright, straight- 
pedant and the clown; but you do not make much progress || forward, but the contrary. They have something drama- 
in wisdom or virtue, or in the characteristic expression of || tic in them; each person plays an assumed part ; the affect- 
either. || ed, overstrained politeness and suppression of real sentiment 
The character of a gentleman (I take it) may be explain- || !ead to concealed irony, and the spirit of satire and raillery ; 
ed nearly thus: —A blackguard (un vaurien) is a fellow who |, and hence we may account for the perfection of the genteel 
does not care whom he offends:—a clown is a blockhead || comedy of the century before the last, when poets were al- 
who does not know when he offends: a gentleman is one || lowed to mingle in the court-circles, and took their cue from 
who understands and shows every mark of deference to the || the splendid ring 
claims of self-love in others, and exacts it in return from | 
them. Politeness and the pretensions to the character in i 
question have reference almost entirely to this reciprocal |; The essence of this sort of conversation and intercourse, 
manifestation of good-will and good opinion towards each || both on and off the stage, has somehow since evaporated ; 
other in casual society. Morality regulates our sentiments || the disguises of royalty, nobility, and gentry have been in 
and conduct as they have a connection with ultimate and || some measure seen through : we have become individually of 
important consequences: Manners, properly speaking, regu- || little importance, compared with greater objects, in the 
late our words and actions in the routine of personal inter- || eyes of our neighbours, and even in our own: abstract to- 
course. They have little to do with real kindness of inten- |! pics, not personal pretensions, are the order of the day ; so 
tion, or practical services, or disinterested sacrifices; but | that what remains of the character we have been talking 
they put on the garb, and mock the appearance of these, in |; of, is chiefly exotic and provincial, and may be seen still 
order to prevent a breach of the peace, and to smooth and || flourishing in country-places, in a wholesome state of vege- 
varnish over the discordant materials, when any number of || table decay! 
individuals are brought in contact together. The coven-|| A man may have the manners of a gentlemen without hav- 
tional compact of good manners does not reach beyond the | ing the look, and he may have the character of a gentleman, 
moment and the company. Say, for instance, that the rab-||in a more abstracted point of view, without the manners. 
ble, the labouring and industrious part of the community, | The feelings of a gentleman, in this higher sense, only de- 
are taken up with supplying their own wants and pining || note a more refined humanity—a spirit delicate in itself, 
over their own hardships,—scrambling for what they can || and unwilling to offend, either in the greatest or the smallest 
get, and not refining on any of their pleasures, or troubling || things. ‘This may be coupled with absence of mind, with 
themselves about the fastidious pretensions of others: again, || ignorance of forms, and frequent blunders. But the will is 
there are philosophers who are busied in the pursuit of |! good. The spring of gentle offices and true regards is un. 
ttuth,—or patriots who are active for the good of their || tainted A person of this stamp blushes at an impropriety 
country; but here, we will suppose, are a knot of people |! he was guilty of twenty years before, though he is, perhaps, 
got together, who, having no serious wants of their own, |! liable to repeat it to-morrow. He never forgives himself 
with leisure and independence, and caring little about ab- i for even a slip of the tongue, that implies an assumption of 
stract truth or practical utility, are met for no mortal purpose } superiority over any one. In proportion to the concessions 
but to say and to do all manner of obliang things, to pay || made to him, he lowers his demands. 
the greatest possible respect, and show the most delicate || 
and flattering attentions to one another. The politest set of 


Of mimic statesmen and their merry king. 


He gives the wall 
toa beggar :* but does not always bow to great men. This 
| class of character have been called * God Almighty’s gentle- 
gentlemen and ladies in the world can do no more than this. || men.” There are not a great many of them.—The late 
The laws that regulate this species of select and fantastic || G. D. was one ; for we understand that that gentleman was 
society are conformable to its ends and origin. The fine |! not able to survive some ill-disposed person’s having assert- 
gentleman or lady must not, on any account, say a rude || ed of him, that he had mistaken Lord Castlereagh for the 
thing to the persons present, but you may turn them into || author of Waverley ! 

the utmost ridicule the instant they are gone: nay, not to do 
80 is sometimes considered as an indirect slight to the party 
that remains. You must compliment your bitterest foe to 
is face, and may slander your dearest friend behind his 








* The writer of this essay once saw a prince of the blood 
ull off his hat to every one in the street, till he came to the 
eggarman that swept the crossing. This was a nice distine- 

tion. Farther, it was a distinction that the writer of this essay 
would not make to be a prince of the blood. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a question might be started in the manner of Montaigne, 
| whether the beggar did not pull off his hat in quality of ask- 
every man with the same professions of esteem and kind- || !"& charity, and not as a mark of respect. Nowa prince may 
hess as if | li ith him in some plot | decline giving charity, though he is obliged to return a civility. 

ee eer, im an some Pplor |i if he does not, he may be treated with disrespect another 
hammer | time, and that is an alternative he is bound to prevent. Any 
Of course, these professions, made only to please, go for || other person might set up such a plea, but the person to whom 
nothing in practice. To insist on them afterwards, as literal \ the whole street had been bowing just before. 


The gallant maintains his title to this character by treating 
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Bricut, beautiful June! sweetest month of the year! 
Again in thy annual round thou art here! 

Thou comest in beauty, with sunshiny hours, 

The rose in thy bosom, the queen of the flowers. 

‘Thy presence sheds fragrance o’er hill and o’er dale, 
Thy voice sends forth music thro’ wood and thro’ vale ; 
The bird blends its notes with the hum of the bee, 
And the leaf-covered trees look a welcome to thee. 
The fields are all fresh in their spring-robe of green, 
Or rich with the culture which gladdens the scene : 
The waters’ blithe notes are unequalled by art, 

And nothing is sad save the sin-darkened heart. 


Bright, beautiful June! I have loved thee full well, 
When my life was as bright as thy blossoms which fell 
On the gay smiling green, which lay spread to my view, 
As it pillowed the sunbeams or crad led the dew. 

My heart had no blight in those sweet summer days, 

1 cared not for fame and I sighed not for praise. 

It was bliss to sit idly and muse in the shade, 

While around me the light breezes sportively played ; 
Or to gaze forth on Nature’s luxuriant dress, 

Till my dreams were o’erburthened with loveliness ; 
And quick-changing fancies rushed over my brain, 
Uncalled by deep study, unmingled with pain ; 


Unchecked by their trials, or sorrows, or tears. | 
There rested a charm in each bright blooming flower, 
Each leaf had its language, each petal its power ; 
Each scene had its beauty—rock, mountain and glen ; 
Oh, when will they look to me lovely as then ! | 
Or when shall I watch for the ebb and the flow 

Of the tide, which comes up where the sweetbriars grow ; 
Or walk ’neath the blossoming locust-trees’ shade, 
Where many a loved one and lost one has strayed! 





| 
| 
Swect June! thou art lovely as é’en in those hours, | 
When J traversed the wild-wood and gathered thy flowers. | 
‘Thy paths are as green and thy roses as bright, | 
While my life’s waning summer has lost half its light. | 
Now I muse with the feelings which prompt the sad sigh, | 
Even where the magnificent Hudson rolls by ; 
And gaze on a prospect enchantingly fair, | 
Bunt where are the friends of past seasons, oh where ! 

1 wander alone through the garden and grove, 

And hear the birds sing, as I recklessly rove, 

But I miss the glad voices which answered to mine, 
And worship in silence at memory’s shrine. EstTELLE. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS ABROAD. 

We have many correspondents in Europe, from whose | 
letters we are sometimes tempted to publish such portions | 
as may be given to the public without violating any stip. | 
lated or implied confidence. | 


Some of these are too inter- | 
esting to be consigned entirely to the private pigeon-hole of | 
our owndesk. There can be no impropriety in publishing the 
following extract of a letter recently received from our 
excellent friend Sxerman Know es, whose grateful heart 
has never forgotten the kindness of the Americans towards | 
him. His is the common lot of genius. But we will not | 
indulge in any remarks at this time upon the letter. It| 
speaks for itself: | 
Royal Hospital, Military Road, Dublin, May 28th, 1844. | 
My bear ****** You see where I was when | 
your introduction of Mr. Ginzesrir reached me. I wrote | 
to him instantly. My dear friend! the man to whom New- 
York, in one honouring gift, presented upwards of siz | 
hundred pounds, is a wanderer about the British Provinces, 
in order to keep the pot boiling: unable to sit down for a | 
season in any one place, that he may stick to the pursuit, 
most loved of his soul—dramatiec composition. 


I am} 
lecturing, my dear , to raise the wind—dramatic poetry | 





|| poems. 





Here is an extract of a letter, recently received from on: 
of the most gifted women in England. Should she eyer 


on her arrival. 
Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, Kent, May 28th, 1844, 
DeEar ***##* Oh, how I wish I could come among 
you. I wonder if I should wrangle as so many of the pen. 
and-ink-craft do, with the Americans? 
suspect that there is a “ wee-bit” of impudent and unfair 
John Bullism in much that is told of your people. It is an 
easy thing to pick out the ugly bits of life and make a 
monstrous piece of unsightly patchwork. I should like to 
judge for myself; but as the hope is a vain one, why, I need 
not waste my energies in cherishing it. If you ever come 
|to England, most surely we shall meet, and with very 
jcordial sincerity shall I greet you. What has become of 
Mr. Russet.? Have the savages got him ? Is he setting 


| the war-whoop to music? Is he in the seventh heaven, taking 





|hobbing, nobbing, and doing choruses with the “ gentleman 
in black?” I suppose he is busy. The “Ivy Green,” 





visit this country, she will find warm hearts to greet her | 


I am inclined to | 


; : {tea with St. Cecilia, or i e lowest Tartare yine-cellar, | 
Unbroken by thoughts of the dark coming years, how vith St. Cecilia, or in the lowest Tartarean wine-cellar, | 


|** Woodman, spare that tree,” and “I’m afloat,” are very | 


popular here, 

I am much pleased with the American edition of my 
It isremarkably well got up, and deserves great 
I am about publishing my others with 





commendation. 
Colburn. 


reading. 


| I must close my letter, for I am called to the important 


duty of coaxing a huge beast out of the drawing-room. 
There, I have done it—and the noble dog is now peering 
with astonishment at these ** pothooks and hangers.” You 
must know I am very proud of a fine fellow called “ Tell,” 


| who lies at my feet under the trees, while I ** dream away 
/uncounted hours,” and I would rather have his love and 


faith than the hollow worship of brainless biped puppies, 
I am dreadfully attached to dogs and horses, and am obliged 
to write extra poems to support my dumb things ; but then 
I seorn * ribbons and trinkets”—which is a vastsaving. May 
I hope to have a line from you when you have nothing 
better todo? Yours most faithfully, Eniza Coox, 





A facetious friend has written us a long and funny letter, 
dated “ Honolulu,” from which we extract the following 
pleasant lines, giving an account of his recent visit to the 
“© Hawaian Volcano :” 


Did ever you see the volcano? 
It is truy a wonderful place ! 

*Tis on such a grand scale that it occupies 
Quite a considerable space. 


The first time I went there to see it, 
I thought I should go into fits ; 

For the smoke and the noise were so awful, 
They scared me half out of my wits. 


But when we came unto the brink, 
And looked in to see all the fire, 
Thinks I to myself, my good sir, 
1 don’t think you'll get me much nigher. 
But we sometimes do change our opinions, 
And get bold, as we’re better acquainted ; 
So next morning we all started down, 





my theme—sometimes making sixty pounds, by a course of | 
six orations—sometimes content to make six—ay, half that 
sum, where more than a lecture or two could not be at- 
tempted. Vimporte! Remember me to that man of soul 
who penned the announcement of that great result—to 
too, that man of genius, and believe me, yours very 

J. Saerwan Know es. | 











truly, 


But really I liked to have fainted. 


And what do you think that we found 
In the crater, so awfully grand ? 

Why, it crisped up the soles of our shoes, 
And the hot wind we scarcely could stand. 


Of the sounds that saluted my ear, 
I’m puzzled to give an idea ; 
Such a boiling and broiling, 
Such a whacking and thwacking, 


The New Mirror is a very nice work, and far | 
| superior to similar works, put forward here for general 
| 
| 
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Such a scissing and hissing, 
Such a clattering and splattering, 
Such a muttering and fluttering, 

Such a crackling and rattling, 

Such a lattering and battering, 

Such a blending and rending, 

Such a wearing and tearing, 

Such a blowing and glowing, 

Such a snapping and flapping, 

Such a scizzling and frizzling, 

That which end we stood on was doubtful, 
For we all were demented by fear. 


But we all got safe out of the crater, 
With bruises and burns not a few ; 
And the next time I go there ’twill be, sir, 
With some such good creature as you. E.O. Haun. 


The next is a letter from the “ Biographer of Jacob 
Hays,” containing an item or two respecting the where- 
abouts of several persons well known on this side of the 


water: 
Bristol, May 28th, 1844 


My DEAR , I have just had a glimpse of old times. 
Who should come down to Bristol to see me the other week 
but Tueopore Fay? Some business which he had to 





transact for the government brought him from Berlin to}; 


London, and, a desire to see an old friend, from London to 
Bristol. We had not seen each other for seven years, and, 
as you may imagine, had many “ long talks” about New- 
York—the old Mirror—the editors thereof, and other mat- 
ters connected with our days of youth and innocence (?) 
We voted that you ought to have been of the party, and 
that your absence was scarcely excusable. The scencry 
around Bristol is delightful—something different from what- 
ever you have seen with your blessed eyes—and we had a 
week’s vagabondizing, visiting Windcliffe, Chepstow Castle, 


| intends to pay you a professional visit. He will sail from 
| London in the Victoria, Captain Morgan, on the seventeenth 
|| of August next. His reputation is well known in the United 
{| States,—his school is Handehan, being the successor of 
| Mr. Bartileman, and the “ baritone of her Majesty’s Concerts 
i}of Ancient Music.” My friends on the other side of the - 
| water will be delighted with Mr. Phillips. You will judge 
| of his ordinary style and mode of entertainment by the fol- 

|| lowing programmes: 

THE OLD METROPOLIS. 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





MR. H. PHILLIPS’ MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE LAST NIGHT BUT ONE PREVIOUS TO HIS 


| DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


Thursday, 23d of May, for the Last Tume. 
THE OLD METROPOLIS. 
PROGRAMME. 

Parr I.—Introductory Remarks.—The origin of the word 
London; its corrupt pronunciation—strange contrasts in times 
and usages—the Parks—St. James’s—Description of the Mall 
in the reign of Charles Il.—the sports—Lady Castlemaine ; 
her dress and attendants—the gallants and cavaliers—the 
| Duke of Buckingham—Kochester—Killigrew, Etherege, and 
| Davenant—Richard Lovelace ; his style of poetry. 

Sone.—* Lucasta.”’—Lovelace. 

The Park gates—coaches of that period—Buckhurst—Sed- 
ley—Description of the person of John Dryden—arrival of 
| Charles and his brother—Pepys; his air and manner—The 
ensemble, 

BAaLLAD.—* MY DEAR MISTRESS.’’—Lord Rochester. 

The meeting of Pepys and Dryden, near Whitehall ; the 
| conversation about his poetry ; Pepys persuading Dryden to 
| write the following description of — 

Sone.“ a sea FIGHT.”—Dryden. 
Description of the Charter House ; the original of its name, 





Tintern Abbey, &c.—places which you know all about, of |! and circumstance which gave rise to its foundation ; the sin- 


course! I then went up to London, and spent a few days 
with Fay previous to his return to Berlin. If ever you 
should visit the modern Babylon, when you come to the 
Haymarket, look out for a house called the ** Blue Posts”— 
enter, and proceed to the room facing you, on the ground 
floor—then look around, and you will see a snug nook in 
the corner with a portrait of Edmund Kean opposite—seat 
yourself, and please to bear in mind that in that identical 


box the “health of Morris and Willis” was drunk (rather | 


late in the evening) by three worthy gentlemen, named Det- 


mold, Fay and Cox—and then please to get up—both of you || 


—and “ return thanks,” in your most eloquent style, for ‘ the 
manner in which your health had been proposed, and the 
enthusiasm with which it had been received.” 

We called on Berkeley too, who informed us that he had 
hada letter from you, and that you were making your fortune 
a second time—news which we were right glad to hear. But 
what's the odds. You should both have walked in—would 
we not have arranged for a pleasant little dinner party— 
covers for five—Morris, Willis, Berkeley, Fay and Cox! It 
would have been better than a “‘ plate number.” 

With kind remembrances to all—if indeed there be any 
who yet “‘ hold me in remembrance,” believe me as of old, 
your sincere friend, Wiuram Cox. 


The next extract that we shall publish is from a letter 
written by the gifted and popular composer, Cartes E. 
Horn, of whose success in London his friends in America 
have heard with so much pleasure. He introduces his friend, 
Mr. Henry Putts, to our notice, in a manner peculiar to 
himself. 

No..70 Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, May 28, 1844. 

My pear ———, You will, I am confident, be pleased 
to leam that Mr. Henry Prutuirs, the celebrated vocalist, 


gular contrast of its inmates ; its aged, but merry occupants. 
AIrn.—* LAUGHING sonGc.”—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The origin of the plays by the Westminster Scholars—the 
children of St. Paul's ; how ppm fe and kidnapped—the 
persons buried in St. Paul’s ; and old churchyard—Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton—St. Paul’s School—Dean Colet—Milton—the 
rebuilding of the Cathedral—Sir Christopher Wren—his pen- 
sion, his last days, and epitaph. 

A1IR.—“ THE VANITY OF MAN.”—Shakspeare. 

The original residence of the Bishop of London—the Goose 
and Gridiron ; its origin—Stationers’ Hall—the concerts given 
there—Dryden’s Ode—Alexander’s Feast—the Herald’s Col- 
lege—droll anecdote of Ulster King-at-arms—Fleet-street—the 
house of Walton; his character, a modern enthusiast—the 
| meadows, and the stream. 

Fisuinc sone.—* JuLy.”—Vide “ The True Enjoyment of 

Angling.” 
AN INTERVAL OF TEN MINUTES. 

Part Il.—Absence of mind—enthusiasm, and wandering— 
droll anecdote of Linley and a Twopenny Post Oflice—Re- 
turn to Fleet-street—the Sanctuary of Whitefriars—Sir Walter 
Scott’s description—the police in the reign of James—the ap- 
pearance of the Sanctuary—the dress and manners of the Al- 
satians—Captain Hackman, his character—the rooms of the 
Alsatians. 


ANCIENT CHAUNT.—“ OH! NEVER HEED THE HOURS THAT 
ROLL.’ 

Temple Bar, its origin, and why so named—the Strand, its 
gardens and mansions—the King’s Mews—the Haymarket; its 
original appearance—St. Martin’s Church—the village of St. 
Giles’s ; its groves—Charing Cross; the Cross destroyed, and 
why—the Strand Bridge—the Bishop of Worcester’s Inn— 
Somerset House ; its origin—the Savoy Palace—the rebels— 
the plate destroyed, and precious stones powdered—Bedford 
House—St. Clement’s church ; the antiquity of its church- 
yard—the Statue of Charles ; its narrow escape from destruc- 
tion—the Cavaliers—the Restoration—the late ceremony of 
dressing the statue. 

Arr.— DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN.”’—1660. 

Whitehall ; why inhabited by the early Sovereigns—Oliver 
Cromwell—the execution of Charles I—the parting with his 
| children; the letter; the morning of execution; his remarks 
| on the scaffold ; his rebuke to the headsman ; the fatal blow— 
| aftertimes—the Restoration. 
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Sonc.—“ THE CAVALIER’S COMPLAINT.”’—1680. 

Covent Garden—its origin, and old appearance ; to whom it 
belonged, and its use ; its beautiful springs ; origin of the pre- 
sent church—the well under Drury-Lane Theatre ; the cause 
of its coming into the possession of the present Duke of Bedford 
—the Piazza—the architect—its original design—the Plague 
— Beaufort Buildings—Craven-street—Northumberland House 
—Oliver Goldsmith; his sad mistake—the 'Thames—Eliza.- 
beth; her Palaces; her state, and adoration; her glorious 
reign ; her death, and repugnance to name her successor ; her 


removal from Richmond to Whitehall by water; her inter- || 
ment; and quaint lines which followed, being the style of | 


madrigal used in her time. 
MapriGAL.—“ sn’AD COME BY WATER, 
LAND.” 
Allegory—Young Man and Time, his inquiry, and Time's 
reply ; his admiration of the antiquities of our vast city ; and 
his first conviction on hearing— 


Sonea.— THUS GOES THE WORLD ARoUND.—Thirlwall. 


Thursday, 30th of May, for the last time, 
SELECTED ENTERTAINMENT, 


HAD SHE COME BY 


Consisting of the greatest favourites in his previous entertain- 
ments. 


Here is another of a different description. It will amuse | 
the reader and give him a good idea of the versatility of the || 


talents of Mr. Phillips: 
WATERLOO ROOMS. 


On Wednesday evening, 3d April, 1844, 
MR. H. PILILLIPS, 


(Of the Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, Musical Festivals, 
Exeter Hall, ete.) 


WILL HAVE THE HONOUR OF GIVING HIS 
POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 
ENTITLED, 

AN HOUR WITH DIBDIN, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ACT. 





PROGRAMME.—PART FIRST. 


<= 
Life of Edmund Waller—his early introduction to Paris. 
; ment—his first marriage—his impeachment of Judge Crawiey 
jand interview with Charles I. at Oxford—his favour at th 
| Court of Charles IL., and admirable reply to that monarch 
! his death, and character as a poet. 
Sonc—* LOvE’s ERRAND.” — Waller, 1640. 
| Description of Isaac Walton—his birth, and where educate; 
| —his residence in London, and acquaintance with Dr. Donne, 
Sir Henry Wootton, and divines at Eton, ete. ete.—his death 
| —the tomb and inseription. 
Airn—“ COME HIE ALONG WITH ME.”’—Waltonian. 

Curious dialogue between two Hibernians—his idea of an 
interim reason for not going up in a balloon with his father-in. 
|| law—his motives for making a bad phoenix ; a scheme for tran. 
| quillity in Ireland and Wales. 
} BaLLap—* MOLLY BAawn.”—S. Lover. 
i! The German’s seasons for hilarity—the great Tun of Hei. 
|delberg— Dr. Aldrich’s reasons—the great inefficiency of 
translations in general. 
| Trink Lizp—‘IM HERBST DA MUSS, MAN, TRINKEN. 
| Heinrich Marschner, 





the outlaw’s character—Little John—Friar ‘Tuck, ete. ete— 
Robin Hood’s extraordinary death—the situation of his graye 
—why placed there. 


Sonc—“ RoBIN HooD.”’—Bishop Percy's Reliques. 





Mr. Phillips is an enthusiastic angler, and has written a 
little treatise on the subject; but his portrait, published in 
a fishing dress, though it resembles him, is not a good like. 
ness. Phillips is a man of strict integrity and a gentleman. 
| We Englishmen are proud of his friendship and his fame. 
| Yours very sincerely, C. E. Horx. 
sips 
| With the annexed letter, describing a visit to the “ tribe of 
Jesse,” we close our drawer for the present. 

it again another time: 


We will open 


My pear str—Having recently been on a short tour 
, ‘down east,” I availed myself of the opportunity to pay a 
| visit, by invitation, to the Hurcninson Faminy, at their 
/mountain home in the “old granite state’—and, as any 





TILE SONGS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
Introductory Observations. The life of Charles Dibdin— | 
the character of his melodies—his first productions, etc. | 
Sonc—* poor JACK.” 
The various lights of the present age—the streets of Lon-| 
don in former times—Garrick and his sedan chair—the gas- | 
man compared with the lamplighter— Dr. Kitchener—the very | 
ingenious Symphony to | 
BaLLap—“ 1M JOLLY DICK, THE LAMPLIGHTER.” 
Charles Dibdin’s incentive to composing “Tom Bowling’”— 
description of a burial at sea. | 
Sonc—* TOM BOWLING.” | 
Description of Greenwich Hospital—its curious inmates— | 
their peculiar mode of dress, and manner of decorating their | 
rooms. 
Sonc— THE GREENWICH PENSIONER.” 


The seaman’s nectar—description of seaman’s supper on 
board a man-of-war—Admiral Nelson at Portsmouth—the ne 
plus ultra of a seaman’s delight. 


AIR—“ THE CAN OF GROG.” 


The parting of the sailor—the night arriving—his absence, 
and eventual return to his native country. 


Ain—“ "TWAS POST MERIDIAN.” 


An interval of ten minutes. 


PART SECOND.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Introductory Observations. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh— 
his bravery and first expedition—his discovery of Virginia, and 
why so named—his finding of the Tobacco—the honours 
granted him by Queen Elizabeth—his change of fortune—his 
trial, condemnation, and execution—his conduct and remarks 
on the scaffold—Campbell’s notes on his poetry. 

Sonc— THE SOUL’s ERRAND.” —W, H. Calcott. 

Description of the Lake of Killarney—its mountains, cas- | 
cades, and extraordinary echoes.—Superstition of the Irish— 
O’Halloran’s love and disappointment. 


Sone—‘ ocH! THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY.”’—Irish Melody. 





thing pertaining to these children of song is always received 
| with interest in this community, I will give a brief ac- 
count of them as they appeared at the old homestead. 

| Upon arriving at the door, we were met and warmly 
| welcomed by ‘ Father Jesse,” a healthy-lcoking, though 
' rather spare old gentleman, of sixty five, who asked me into 
,the house, and deputed one of ‘the boys” to show me a 
‘room and ‘‘make me acquainted” with “ the girls.” Five 
| minutes had not elapsed before we felt perfectly at home— 


| és . 
jand feeling thus, we of course have a right to step out and 


|| take a survey of the premises. 


| ° ‘ 
| The house is a large two-story wooden structure, evi. 


dently intended by its builders for people to live not to stay 


te . . . . 
‘in. It is situated upon a rise of ground, overlooking, as fat 


|,as the eye can reach on either side, a fertile and beautiful 


| valley, through the centre of which runs a litte stream called 
‘the Souhegan. Ata distance of four or five miles a stately 
‘mountain rears its head, enveloped in a sky-blue mist. 
, Several smaller elevations appear also in the distance, and, 
altogether, the view from the green in front of the house is 
| very beautiful. The grounds in the rear present a pleasing 
| variety of hill and valley, forest and plain, and the lambs 
land other living “ appurtenances” are seen skipping and 


||frolicking about, in all their original innocence. At ® 


|distance of forty or fifty rods from the house there is @ 
| quarry, where we were shown some of the finest blocks of 
|granite we have ever beheld. The farm contains one 
{hundred and sixty acres, about three-fourths of which, we 
| should judge, is under cultivatiou. Attached to the house 
lare a number of barns, sheds, stables, etc., of such ample 


\ size that the presumption is, there will never be occasion t 


pss 





| Robin Hood—his various abodes—Maid Marian—his titles— | 
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«tear down and build greater.” One of the outhouses was | LOVE AND PASSION. 
formerly used asa “ hop kiln.” The family once cultivated | hr, es eee “teen be tt f 
hops extensively, and it was a very profitable business ; but | Ce eee Se See ee ae ot Se ae 
they péntaiend ta bending tpen Oh coun af | tion of society, while the lowly lark, unseen and little prized, 
Z aaa on aad it up, and ae voluntarily relin- || | sits, hard by, in his nest on the earth, gathering strength to 
om ° ‘ 1} t Slowly rise bas rt and 
quished a handsome yearly revenue. In this, as well as in | Pree a oe a a ee 


tan dinialind Ge bilianetoie debates | monumental aisle, column and architrave, dome and lofty 
3, they do what they believe to igh 2 
a S \| tower; and when the cloud-piercing spire is burnished with 


severely their pecuniary interest may euffer in consequence. gold, seh the fabric stands perfect and wondrous, up springs 
the forgotten lark, with airy wheel to the pinnacle, and 
|| standing poised and unwondering on his giddy perch, he 

|| pours out his celestial music till his bright footing trembles 
|| with harmony. And when the song is done, and mounting 
|| thence, he soars away to fill his exhausted heart at the 





Many of your readers have heard the “ family song” of | 
the Hutchinsons, and know something of their history and | i| 
principles—but as they may have forgotten a few of the || 
“thirteen sons and daughters,” we will just mention that, | 
in the words of the song, 


“ David, Noah, Andrew, Zepha, || fountain of the sun, the dwellers in the towers below 
Caleb, Joshua, Jess and Benny, |, look up to the gilded spire and shout—not to the burnished 
Judson, Rhoda, John and Asa, i| ; oe 

And Abbe are (their) names ;” i || shaft, but to the lark—lost from it in the sky. 


and we will also state that every one of these, as well as | 
their aged father and mother, are good singers, and good ' 
members of society. The parents, Judson and his wife, | 
John and his wife, Rhoda and her husband and blue-eyed |! 
baby, Benjamin, Asa, Abba, “ Cousin Ann,” and two others, | 
(who are in the employment of the family,) all live under | 

the same spacious roof and eat at the same table—David, |W hat pyramid of the Nile ig piled up like the gradations 
Noah, Zephaniah, Caleb and Joshua reside in the same | between complete insignificance and the effect of that foot- 
town, and at no very great distance—Andrew is located in || 0's announcement? On the heels of Ernest, and named 
Boston—and Jesse in Lynn. The mother does not enjoy | with the next breath of the menial’s lips, came the bearer 
perfect health, and very properly leaves the domestic affairs, || of a title laden with the emblazoned honours of descent. 
toa great extent, in the hands of her daughters, daughters- | Had he entered a hall of statuary he could not have been 


in-law, and niece—and they almost quarrel for the privilege |) less regarded. All eyes were re the pale forehead and 
| calm lips that had entered befure him ; and the blood of the 


of attending to them. 'The father, Judson, John, Asa, and | f co ; 
Rhoda’s husband, Mr. Bartlett, manage the out-door concerns || nie ng who made -~ gery age of the statesmen and 
—Benjamin superintends the financial department, and occa- || nobles who had borne it; and the accumulated honour and 
sionally lends a hand at cooking—and the blue-eyed baby || ?0W" of centuries of unsullied distinctions—all these con- 


aforesaid makes herself “ generally useful” by putting ona i centrated glories in the midst of the most polished and dis- 


cunning face and drawing the whole family from their | criminating circle on earth, paled befenn. the lamp of yor 

labours to caress her. As for “sister Abba,” she employs || terday, burning in the eye of genius. Where is distinction 
‘ ; f > ; E 

elt? In secret, amid spendour? No! In the street and 


her time in reading, studying, sewing, or housework, as || é 
vulgar gaze? No! In the bosom of love? She only re- 


5? 

inclination or convenience may dictate ; and she is as much : d ue Fo 

at home in either of these, as in charming an audience of} members it. Where then is the ne of homage 

thirtyfive hundred people in the Broadway Tabernacle —the delirious draught for which brain, soul, and nerve, are 

She and her pretty cousin Ann sing much together. | tasked, tortured, and spent—where is it lifted to the lips? 

All of the family are in the habit of singing while at work; | The answer brings me back. Eyes shining from amid 
| jewels, voices softened with gentle breeding, smiles awaken. 
|| ing beneath costly lamps—an atmosphere of perfume, splen- 


causing, as may easily be imagined, a perpetual concert | 
of sweet sounds all over the premises—and, by the way, | \ 
dor and courtesy—these form the poet’s Hebe, and the hero’s 
| Ganymede. These pour for ambition the draught that slakes 


we will just hint to your music loving-readers, (privately, || 
| his fever—these hold the cup to lips, drinking eagerly, that 


“Mr. Clay!’ repeated the last footman on Mrs. K.’s 
ower-laden staircase. 

I have let you down as gently as possible, dear reader, 
| but here we are in one of the most fashionable houses in 
| May Fair. 

Pardon me a moment! Did I say I had let you down? 


of course,) that there is as rich a treat in store for them! 
in the fall, to say the least of it, as they have ever yet || 
enjoyed. We had the good fortune to be “in” at a|| would turn away in solitude, from the ambrosia of the 
rehearsal or two, during our visit, and therefore “speak | | gods ! 
advisedly” upon this point. | Clay’s walk through the sumptuous rooms of Mrs. R—— 
In pursuit of their daily avocations as * tillers of the soil,’ || ¥ as like a Roman triumph. He was borne on from lip to 
the dress and appearance of the Hutchinsons are suited to || | lip—those before him anticipating his greeting, and those 
their work, and they engage in it so heartily and cheerfully || | he left, still sending their bright and kind words after him. 
that there is no doubt they enjoy it above any other mode || | He breathed incense. 
of living they could possibly adopt. The utmost kindness | Suddenly, behind him, he heard the voice of Eve Gore. 
and affection are manifested in their intercourse one with|; She was making the tour of the rooms on the arm of a 
another, and they seem highly gfateful to their city friends | friend, and following Ernest, had insensibly tried to get 
for the support so generously showered upon them. That)| nearer to him, and had become flushed and troubled in the 
support, we take the liberty of saying, has not been unw or | effort. They had never before met in a large party, and her 
thily bestowed. There are now a large number of people || pride, in the universal attention he attracted, still more 
at work in that vicinity who, until recently, were destitute, | flushed her eyelids and injured her beauty. She gave him 
or nearly destitute, of employment, and whose improved || her hand as he turned, but the greeting that sprang to her 
condition is owing entirely to the liberality and enterprise of || lips was checked by a sudden consciousness that many eyes 
these mountain warblers. Long may they live to gladden!| were on her, and she hesitated, murmured some broken 
the hearts of the poor by their kindness, and delight the | words and was silent. The immediate attention that Clay 
senses of all by their melodies. Yours truly, x. y. z.|' had given to her, interrupted at the same moment the un- 
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dertoned murmur around him, and there was a minute’s || whiteness of the lily; lips and skin redolent of the repose 
silence in which the inevitable thought flashed across his I and purity, and the downcast but wakeful eye so expressive 
mind that he had overrated her !oveliness. Still the trem- | of recent solitude, and so peculiar to one who has not spoken / 
bling and clinging clasp of her hand, and the appealing || since she slept. These were attractions which in contrast 
earnestness of her look told him what was in her heart, and |! with the paled glories around, elevated Lady Mildred at 
when was ever genius ungrateful for love! He made a || once into the predominant star of the night. 
strong effort to reason down his disappointment, and had 1 ** What news from the bottom of the sea, most adorakle 
the embarrased girl resumed instantly her natural ease and || Venus?” said a celebrated artist, standing out trom the 
playfulness, his sensitive imagination would have been con- |) group, and drawing a line through the air with his finger as 
quered, and its recoil forgotten. But love, that lends us|| if he were sketching the flowing outline of her form. 
words, smiles, tears, all we want, in solitude, robs us in the '| Lady Mildred laid her small hand in Clay’s, and witha 
gay crowd of everything but what we cannot use—tears ! | smile, but no greeting else, passed on. The bantering ques. 
As the man she worshipped led her on through those bright |, tion of the great painter told her that her spell worked toa 
rooms, Eve Gore, though she knew not why, felt the large i miracle, and she was too shrewd an enchantress to disgolye 
drops ache behind her eyes. She would have sobbed if she || it by the utterance of a word. She glided on like a spirit 
had tried to speak. Clay had given her his arm, and re- } of coolness, calm, silent and graceful, and, standing a mo. | 
sumed his barter of compliment with the crowd, and with || ment on the threshold of the apartment beyond, disappear. 
it, a manner she had never before seen. He had been ajj ed, with every eye fixed on her vanishing form in wonder. 
boy, fresh, frank, ardent and unsuspicious, at Annesley || ing admiration. Purity was the effect she had produced— 
Park.—She saw him now in the cold and polished armour || purity in contrast with the flowers in the room—purity; 
of a man who has been wounded as well as flattered by the | (Ernest Clay felt and wondered at it) even in contrast with 
world, and who presents his shield even to a smile. Im- Eve Gore! There was silence in the library for an instant, 
possible as it was that he should play the lover now, she || and then, one by one, the gay group around our hero fol- 
felt wronged and hurt by his ‘addressing to her the same || lowed in search of the new star of the hour, and he was left 
tone of elegant trifling and raillery which was the key of || standing alone. He turned to speak to his silent friends, 
the conversation around them. She knew too, that she 1 but the manner of Mrs. Gore was restrained, and Eve sat 
herself was appearing to disadvantage, and before a brief || pale and tearful within the curtain of the recess, and looked 
hour had elapsed, she had become a prey to another feeling |! as if her heart was breaking. 

—the bitter avarice which is the curse of all affection for ‘** T should like—I should like to go home, mother!” she 
the gifted or the beautiful—an avarice that makes every || said presently with a difficult articulation. ‘I think I am 
smile given back for admiration, a gem torn from us—every || not well. Mr. Clay—Ernest—will see, perhaps, if our car- 
word, even of thanks for courtesy, a life-drop of our hearts | riage is here.” 
drank away. ** You will find us in the shawl-room,” said Mrs. Gore, 
“The moon looks following him to the staircase, and looking after him with 
The OF yA cone but this,”’ — oor . 

; . | The carriage was at the end of the line, and could not 
contains the mordant secret of most hearts vowed to the love || come up for an hour. Day was dawning, and Ernest had 
of remarkable genius or beauty. need of solitude and thought. He crossed to the Park, and 

The supper-rooms had been some time open; from these | Strode off through the wet grass bathing his forehead with 
and the dancing-hall, the half-weary guests were coming || handsfull of dew. Alas! the fevered eyes and pallid lips he 
back to the deep fauteuils, the fresher air, and the graver || had last seen were less in harmony with the calm stillness 
society of the library which had served as an apartment of |; of the dawn than the vision his conscience whispered him 
reception. With a clouded brow, thoughtful and silent, Eve | was charmed for his destruction. As the cool air brought 
Gore sat with her mother in a recess near the entrance, and || back his reason, he remembered Eve’s embarrassed address 
Clay, who had kept near them, though their conversation jand his wearisome and vain efforts to amuse her. He re- 
had long since languished, stood in the centre of a small |! membered her mother’s reproving eye, her own colder ut. 
group of fashionable men, much more brilliant and far louder | terance of his name, and then in powerful relief came up 
in his gaiety than he would have been with a heart at ease. || the pictures he had brooded on since his conversion in the 
It was one of those nights of declining May, when the new | chariot with Lady Mildred, visions of self-denial and loss of 
foliage of the season seems to have exhausted the air, and || caste opposed to the enchantments of passion without re- 
though it was near morning, there came through the open || straint or calculation, and his head and heart became wild 
windows neither coolness nor vitality. Fans, faded wreaths, || With conflicting emotions. One thing was certain. He 
and flushed faces were universal. |must decide now. He must speak to Eve Gore before patt- 

A footman stood suddenly in the vacant door. | ing, and in the tone of his voice, if it were but a word, there 

“ Lady Mildred ———!” | must be that which her love would interpret as a bright pro- 

The announcements had been over for hours, and every || mise or a farewell. He turned back. At the gate of the 
eye was turned on the apparition of so late a comer. " || Park stood one of the guilty wanderers of the streets, who 

Quietly, but with a step as elastic as the nod of a water. || Seized him by the sleeve and implored charity. 
lily, Lady Mildred glided into the room, and the high tones || “‘ Who are you?” exclaimed Clay, scarce knowing what 
and unharmonized voices of the different groups suddenly || he uttered. 
ceased, and were succeeded by a low and sustained mur-|| ‘‘ As good as she is,” screamed the woman, pointing to 
mur of admiration. A white dress of faultless freshness of |; Lady Mildred’s carriage, “ only not so rich! Oh, we could 
fold, a snowy turban, from which hung on either temple aj| change places if all’s true.” 
cluster of crimson camelias, still wet with the night dew ; Ernest stood still, as if his better angel had spoken 
long raven curls of undisturbed grace falling on shoulders || through those painted lips. He gasped with the weight that 
of that undescribable and dewy coolness which follows a || rose slowly from his heart, and purchasing his release from 
morning bath, giving the skin the texture and the opaque |! the unfortunate wretch who had arrested his steps, he cross- 
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ed slowly to the door crow ded with the menials of the gay 
throng within. 

“Lady Mildred’s carriage stops the way!” shouted a 
footman, as he entered. He cros ssed the hall, and at the 
door of the shawl-room he was met by Lady Mildred her- | 
self, descending from the hall, surrounded with a troop of | 
admirers. Clay drew back to let her pass, but while he 
looked into her face, it became radiant with the happiness 
of meeting him, and the temptation to join her seemed ir- || 
resistible. She entered the room, followed by her gay suite, 
and last of all by Ernest, who saw with the first glance at || 
the Gores that he was believed to have been with her during 
the half-hour that had elapsed. He approached Eve, but 
the sense of an injustice he could not immediately remove, || 
checked the warm impulse with which he was coming to || 
pour out his heart, and against every wish and feeling of || 





| | 


| 


“No, indeed !” exclaimed Lady Mildred, her voice | 
suddenly becoming audible, “I shall set down Mr. Clay, | 
whose door I pass. Lord George, ask Mr. Clay if he is 
ready !” 

Eve Gore suddenly laid her hand on his arm, as if a spirit | 
had whispered that her last chance for happiness was pois sed || 
on that moment’s lapse. 

“Brest,” she said in a voice so unnaturally low that it | 
made his veins creep with the fear that her reason was un- | 
seated, “I am lost if you go with her. Stay, dear Ernest! 
She cannot love you as I do! I implore you remember that | 
my life—my life— 

“Beg pardon,” said Sir George—laying his hand fami- 
lisrly on Clay’s shoulder and drawing him away, “ Lady |; 
Mildred waits for you!” 

«] will return in an instant, dearest Eve,” he said, spring- 
ing again to her side, “I will apologize and be with you. 


” 





One instant—only one 
«Thank God !” said the poor girl, sinking into a chair 
and bursting into tears. | 
Lady Mildred sat in her chariot, but her head drooped on | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
1; 


her breast, and her arm hung lifeless at her side. 


“She is surely ill,” said Lord George, ‘jump in, Clay, || 


Get her home. Shut the door, Thomas! | 
Go on, coachman !” And away sped the fleet horses 
lady Mildred, but not homeward. Clay lifted her head and | 
spoke to her, but receiving no answer, he busied himeelf | 
chafing her hands, and the carriage blinds being drawn, he | 
thought momently he should be rid of his charge by their 
arival in Grosvenor Square. But the minutes elapsed, and | 
still the carriage sped on, and surprised at last into suspi- 
cion, he raised his hand to the check-string, but the small | 
fingers he had been chafing so earnestly, arrested his arm. 
“No, no!” said Lady Mildred, rising from his shoulder 
and throwing her arms passionately around his neck, “ you | 
must go blindfold, and go with me ! !” she 


ny fine fellow. 


Ernest! Ernest! 
continued, as he struggled an instant to reach the string ; 
but he felt her tears on his breast, and his better angel | 
ceased to contend with him. 
with those fragile arms wound around him, and with fever 
inhis brain, and leaden sadness at his heart, suffered that 
swift chariot to speed on its guilty way. | 
Inasmall maison de plaisance, which he well knew, in} 
one of the most romantic dells of Devon, built with exqui-| 
fite taste, by Lady Mildred, and filled with all that art and 
wealth could minister to luxury, Ernest Clay passed the re- 
mainder of the summer, forgetful of everything beyond his | 
prison of pleasure, except a voice full of bitter remorse, 
which sometimes in the midst of his abandonment, whis- | 


pered the name of Eve Gore. N. P. W. 


| and rosin were his lot. 


| 
| 


of || 


He sank back in the chariot || 


THE TRIUMPH OF GENIUS. 
CHAPTER I. 

Genivs, God-like, heaven inspired Genius, mankind will 
ever worship thee !, It matters not where thou art found— 
whether in the more elevated spheres of society, bright- 
shining, co-mingled with wealth and grandeur, or beneath 
the rough exteriour of poverty, where not even the light of 
education has penetrated, even there thou wilt be confessed ! 


| for thou art not like the unwrought diamond which waits 


| for the hand of the lapidary to produce those dazzling rays 
of beauty; but, like the glorious sun, which of itself bursts 
|| through the darkness, and pours forth light and glory over 
the universe. 

Let us glance fora moment at the early life of young 
Warren Gray, and mark how strength of imagination, and 
|| fire of intellect, will triumph over all obstacles. Poverty 
Ere the stars paled in the 
ght he be seen commencing his daily tasks, and 
when the Mies twilight passed away, and the heavens were 
again resplendent with the countless gems of night, still 
| the farmer-boy ceased not from his toil. It was to aid his 
|| honest but poor parents in the support of a large and helpless 
family that he thus laboured ; ever bearing within him a 


| dawning m 


|| spirit fluttering as the caged bird, to break away from its 
|narrow confines and soar to that eminence to which the 


light of inborn genius marked the way. 
I have said the parents of Warren Gray were poor— 
, they were so—yet if on them poverty barred the door, they 


| were rich in contentment, in domestic love and happiness, 


and, more than all, they enjoyed abundantly those riches 
“which the world can neither give or take away.” 

From his earliest years, young Warren had evinced but 
little in common with other children. He was ever given 
to deep and serious thought, and rarely mingled with the 
sports of boyhood, but chose nature for his friend and com- 
panion. He saw that all around him was beautiful and 
glorious, and his young heart delighted therein ; but as yet 
her loveliness was to him as some beauteous pageant, for 
education had not tauglit him to read her charms aright. 


| The young children wanted bread—therefore no money 
had farmer Gray to bestow upon his son; and often would 
poor Warren pause at the little gate, or under the windows 
of the village school, and listen with yearning heart and 
|' tearful eye, to the busy hum of his more fortunate com- 
panions. At length, aided by a little instruction from his 
mother, through perseverance the poor farmer had learned 
to read and write ; and from that moment a new existence 
seemed spread out before him. There was no hardship too 
great, no toil too severe, provided he could obtain thereby 
but one short hour of study. True, his books were limited 
to a few odd and tattered volumes ; and from fragments of 
Shakspeare and Milton, from Bunyan and Doddridge, did 
the future poct imbibe deep and delicious draughts of inspi- 
ration. 

Although the narrow book-shelf of Warren Gray might 
‘elicit a smile of contempt from the heir of wealth, who sits 
in slippered ease, surrounded by volumes in costly bindings, 
and in whose library the rich mahogany cases groan with 
the weight of rare and valuable books, yet to such, be it 
known, there was that in the bosom of Warren which 
swelled each sentence of those tattered pages into volumes 
of delight—opened for him the charmed book of nature— 
decked his path in life with all the imagery of a bright and 
| pure spirit, and wrought for him a name which even now 
adorns the page of literature! 
fiction. 


for, reader, this story is no 
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—— 


It is not, therefore, the possession of the greatest number || ture which Nature had spread before him. His heart wa) 


of bocks—it is not by daily access to our large and valuable |! in harmony with the charming scene, and deep and glowing 
libraries, that the mind of the student most improves. Will || thoughts came up from his pure bosom. 


it not be found that a few good volumes, judiciously selected | “ How bountifal~how wonderful 
and repeatedly perused, form the best discipline for the young || Thou art, sweet Earth ! 
and ardent mind. Thy seasons changing with the sun, 


Thy beauty out of darkness won ! 


| 
And now, as the younger branches of farmer Gray’shouse- || And yet, whose tongue (when all is done, 
hold were fast growing up into man and womanhood, and \ Well tell thy worth ? 
able to assist in the labours of the farm, did Warren entreat | The Poets! he alone doth still 
of his father that he might leave for atime this scene of | Uphold all worth ! : 
eel ficient for the t Side os o|| Then love the poet—love his themes, 
omely joys, so insu icient or the happiness of his aspiring His thoughts half hid in golden dreams 
mind, and in the distant city seek some means by which his |! Which make thrice fair the songs and streams 
ever-craving thirst for knowledge should be realized. } Of Air, and Earth.’ 
Followed, therefore, with the tears and blessings of his|; Warren Gray was suddenly aroused from his reverie by 


. ‘ | . ‘ 

parents, alone and on foot, did Warren Gray take his way | the sound of wheels evidently approaching the cottage, and 
from the home of his childhood. Save the coarse home- |! a a carriage passed beneath the avenue of elms and sto pped 
spun garments which he wore, no worldly effects had he to}; at the gate. A note was placed in his hand, on which the 


trouble him, neither money to buy him food—but the re d.| following lines were delicately penciled : 


ripe strawberries peeped up temptingly from their green |! * Two ladies, unknown to Mr. Gray, request the favour 
coverts, the sparkling brook came laughing and dancing in} of an interview. 

. . . . | ° : ° 
his path to allay his thirst, and, as evening came on, the With courtecus politeness he instantly advanced to meet 


earth offered her beautiful bosom for his repose, and || his unexpected visiters, who were now slowly approaching 
night spread her glorious canopy above him. The glow-|| up the gravelled walk. One of these ladies was evidently 
worm and the firefly lit up his leafy bower—while the || past the meridian of life, and her step feeble. She was 
chirping cricket, and low soft notes of the whip-poor-will| dressed in the deepest mourning, and a long black veil fell 
wooed him to forgetfulness, Went ever prince to a more || nearly to her feet. But in the other light elegant figure at 


glorious couch ! || her side, whose foot scarce seemed to press the earth, Gray 
At length he found himself in the suburbs of a large and |; saw only grace and beauty. Her snowy dress, her veil of 
populous city—sumptuous equipages rolled lazily past him— |) dazzling purity floating airily around her, she appeared to 


gay equestrians curveted their high—mettled steeds, and |) the imagination of the poet as one of those beautiful sylph- 
stages dashed reckless along, while the ceaseless din of a | like beings, which his fancy and his pen had so oft portray 
tumultuous city sounded in his ears. He entered the paved | || ed, come now to gladden his senses with blest reality! 


1| 
and crowded streets, and now for the first time a sensation |! Politely declining to enter the cottage, the strangers fora | 
of loneliness pervaded his bosom. He was alone—no eye | few moments proceeded in silence down the walk. At) 


. . . . | 
met his with kindness—no voice greeted him—but on, on, || length, turning to Warren, the elder said: 





passed the countless multitude, unheeding, uncaring for the || Pardon this intrusion upon your privacy—our errand is 
humble and modest stranger. | short, but to us is fraught with much happiness.” 

Thus entered Warren Gray into the city of P. And|| Warren bowed—the lady continued : e 
here, on the threshold of his career, a heartless world before | Be assured, you are no stranger—for who that has read § 


him, for a few years we will leave him, honesty and purity | those chaste and glowing effusions of your pen, emanating 


of heart his shield against the many temptations of poverty || from a heart overflowing with benevolence and goodness, 
and oppression. , but must feel they have read your inmost soul! Your his 





| 


| tory is known to us, and it has long been our wish to behold | 


CHAPTER II. | one who so nobly surmounted those difficulties which beset | 
Genius has triumphed! where now is the poor farmer- |} his path in early life.” 
lad we saw so lately forlorn and destitute, contending with}; “To whom, my dear madam,” interrupted Gray, “am! 
innumerable hardships and biting poverty, that he might || indebted for this kind interest?” 


cherish that mental fire which glowed so pure and bright|; ‘ My name, my young friend, is of no consequence. Yot 


} 
' 


within him! Lift the curtain which has concealed him see before you an afflicted mother—one into whose domet- § 


from your view, and in that tall, elegant youth, who stands | tic paradise consumption hath entered, and plucked one by 
the centre of a circle of delighted and attentive auditors, || one those lovely flowers which constituted her earthly hap- 


fascinating by his manners, charming by his wit, behold} piness. This dear girl alone is left me, but alas, even now | 


Warren Gray ! | I fear the dread fiat hath gone forth, and that she too wil 
Yes, Genius has triumphed ! he is no longer the unknown, || soon be snatched from my embrace!’ Tears choked fur. 
despised stripling—society now regards him as one of her |! ther utterance. 


most distinguished ornaments,—he is courted and admired |) “ Mother, dear mother,” cried the young girl, “ weep n0 
by talent, by wealth, and beauty, and the poet has crowned | for me—for when I leave you, I go to a heavenly paradise.” 
his name with imperishable fame ! || Gray could not speak, but his manly bosom throbbed 


It was acool and balmy afternoon in June. A slight}) with pity, as the touching tones of that sweet voice fella 
shower was just passing away, the beautiful blue sky | his ear. After a few moments silence the elder continued 
smiled again through the light, floating clouds, and grass, | placing at the same time in the hands of Gray a beautifil 
tree, and shrub rejoiced anew in the freshness of revived || purse : 
verdure. The lovely flowers still hugged to their bosoms|| ‘ Accept this small memento of my regard—persevere it 
the sparkling rain-drop, and the birds skimmed merrily the || | your glorious career of fame, and remember there are heats 
pure air, made vocal with their cheerful notes. The poet}; made happy, and hearts ever prayerful for your earthly and 
sat alone. From_his window, around which the sweet-briar || eternal happiness. Farewell.” 


scattered fragrance, he looked forth upon the beautiful pic. | Gray remained silent—emotion impeded all utterance, 


; 
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but he pressed ‘the nasa which tendered the purse to ry lips. | | opened, and Gray found bienee If withia the westihale of 
At this moment the young girl extended to him a choice || what appeared a large and elegant mansion. He was now 
and beautiful bunch of flowers, saying, in the same sweet | conducted into a spacious parlour, where in a few moments, 


voice: \ with feeble step and faltering voice, he was received by the 
“ Less perishable than these frail blossoms is the friend- H elder of his unknown visiters. 
ship with which Mr. Gray has inspired me—farewell.” || thank you, my dear friend,” said she, extending her 


So saying, and before the agitated Gray could find words j ‘hand, ‘“ this is, indeed, kind. Nerve yourself for a scene of 
to express his gratitude, she sprang into the carriage, which |} | Sorrow—for my sweet Cora, my last earthly treasure, is fast 
drove rapidly away, leaving him entirely overcome by the | | sinking from my sight. Come with me—she expects you.” 
conflicting emotions this scene had engendered. Pressing the 1 Gray could make no reply, but his face was pale as mar- 
bouquet to his lips, he shamed not to bathe it with his tears. iP ble, and his step trembled, as he followed up the long, wind- 
The voice, the fragile form of her whom he was told was || ing-stairs. The silence of the tomb seemed already settled 
soon to vanish from this earth touched each tender chord of | | over that house of death, for not a sound save the light fall 
his sympathizing bosom. Unfolding the small paper which || | of his own footsteps broke the solemn stillness, 
encircled the precious bouquet, what was his surprise to “Wait here a moment,” whispered his companion, and 
find the stems of the flowers passed through a rich diamond | | softly opening the door of a large, darkened apartment, she 
ring, on which his own cypher was engraved, while on the || vanished from his sight. In a few moments the door again 


paper was traced: ‘opened, and beckoning to Warren to approach, she ad- 
“ Wear this ring, for the sake of one whose last hours || vanced to meet him, and, taking his hand, conducted him to 
will be made happier for having known thee.” | the bedside of the dying. Drawing aside the white silken 


The purse also contained bills to a large amount, but no | curtains, a fair young face met the tearful eye of Gray—so 
name—no trace by which his generous friends could be || fair, so lovely, that it would seem Death had stolen the 
discovered. | guise of Health with which to welcome his victim, while 

Weeks passed on. In vain did Gray strive to penetrate |! his icy fingers even now pressed the marble brow, and play- 
the mystery—all inquiries, all search proved fruitless—but || ‘ed with those long dark ringlets. 





the figure of that fair girl was ever before him—and the | Upon seeing Gray, a smile cf ineffable sweetness lit up 

tones of her sweet, mournful voice, chimed in his ear like |! the features of the dying girl, and, feebly extending her 

fairy dirge at midnight. \ hand, she said, in a voice whose mellow clearness contrast- 
Months passed. Again Warren Gray received a note, ed strangely with her sinking frame : 

written evidently by the same fair hand, but evincing a tre-||_ “‘ Forgive me for imposing this melancholy scene upon 


mour and feebleness which pierced his heart with grief. | you—bat I wished to see you onge more before I closed my 
Enclosed were bills to the same amount as he had before || eyes upon this beautiful world. -I have a strange request to 


received. ! make, and—” 

“Money is not for the dying,” wrote the unknown, || Here the hue of death suddenly stole over her counte- 
and seldom is it strewn in the path of Genius. Take, then, i nance—her eyes closed, and for a few moments she scarce- 
the enclosed.” ily seemed to breathe—but the faintness passed off, again 


There was no post-mark, no clue which might lead to the |’ opening her eyes she continued: 
discovery of his unknown benefactress—the mystery was “Will you comfort my poor, widowed, childless mother 
impenetrable. |when I am gone—will you yield to the request of a dying 
| girl, and give her a legal right to call you her son!” 

CHAPTER III. Warren answered in a low, faltering voice, while he press. 

November at length came on in dreariness and gloom— |) ed that pale, emaciated little hand to his lips, and the tears 
all nature wore a face of sadness and decay. The dry and |! i ‘he in vain essayed to check, fell from his eyes. 
yellow leaves whirled through the garden walks, and beat | | A venerable clergyman at that moment approached the 
against the windows of Warren Gray’s cottage, and the || bed—Warren sank on his knees, with the hand of the dying 
wind made mournful music through the now naked branches |! Cora clasped in his, and the ceremony which was to link 
of the elms. It was evening—the shutters of the cottage 1 the living to death by so strong a bond commenced. It was 
library were closed, and Gray had seated himself at his little t over. Warren arose, and imprinted a kiss upon the cold 
table, to pour forth in imperishable verse the sad thoughts |; brow of his bride. A radiant smile overspread her angelic 
which oppressed him, and to which the dreary scene with- || countenance—she stretched forth her arms—life fluttered for 
out accorded but too well, when his meditations were in- |! a moment on her beautiful lips, and the spirit had passed 
terrupted by the entrance of a servant bearing a note. Fear- |! away! 
ing he knew not what, Gray hurriedly broke the seal, andj; A few short months closed the life of the bereaved mo- 
while every limb trembled with emotion, read as follows: | ther—but Warren Gray had the happiness of knowing that 

“The dreaded moment has arrived! Will Mr. Gray ac- her last hours were soothed by his kindness. She left him 
company the bearer, that he may soothe the dying hour of || sole heir to a large and valuable property—but the nature 
mny poor child.” | of the noble Gray revolted from using wealth to which he 

A carriage was in waiting, in which, with feelings it were | felt he had no claim, save in the generosity of his departed 
vain to portray, Gray hastily took his seat, and was driven l friend. He renounced it therefore immediately in favour of 
rapidly in the direction of the city. the relatives of his benefactress. 

After passing through many streets, murky with dampness Years have passed away since these events—but not so 
and gloom, they at length turned into one much broader, || the fame and usefulness of Warren Gray—the poet,—the 
and bearing evident tokens that there dwelt wealth. The || philanthropist. His name still connects itself with goodness 
driver now checked his horses to a walk, and soon Gray || and virtue, and the charms of his poetic genius still fascinate 
Perceived the wheels were passing over layers of straw. | and enchant the senses. | e is yet unmarried—nor ceases 
The carriage now stopped, the steps were noiselessly letdown, ihe to lament the untimely death of the young and lovely 
while, at the same moment, the street-door was gently || Cora—his spirit bride. C. H. B. 
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eaapeneees = =e a - , 
eee ial histo ‘i age ; 
THINGS AS THEY COME. | history of Boston for the last twenty years, is a Utopian 
oo beau-ideal of efficiency and order, which will never he 
ae : ; : . eee a = om 
We know of a matter we mean to write about, some | repeated. Ticcaientnitine lnesiened tee Gan tela 
where between this and the bottom of the next column— cpmetenel satiaatate tin pemnéun, tet semmntin “ales 
" . . om ’ . whe | avy a BY. Ad = 
somewhere within this half-cent’s-worth, that is to say | bold mayor Elliott quietly took the fire-engines from their 
£ s y a a ont, a +) || ) ies . : 8 P 
(this page costs you not quite half a cent, dear reader ) || turbulent companies, and put them into the hands of a paid 
—but we must first haul out two or three things that lie a- | Renindiieneinealh setie, teu heen dene ie, ane other ae 
- rae esac fact-drawer ; facts being, as everybody knows, |! of this country; and ten years hence, (Boston continuing 
obstinate as nails in a keg, when you want a particular one || ,, increase and vitiate,) a,similar pluck at the beard of mob 


| license would be a dangerous experiment. 

We have whims, (this lies a-top,) about the face of news- But look at New-York in comparison. There are at 
paper type. There are some most worthy and able Pe-!| least a hundred thousand Irish in this city, twenty thousand 
riodicals that we could not read our own obituary in, with- | French, sixty thousand Germans, and a miscellany of other 
out an effort—the type is so unexplainably anti-pathetic. | nations, that probably leaves scarce one fourth of the popu. 
Every editor who turns over exchange — will know '\ lation, (say a hundred thousand,) for indigenous and home. 
precisely what we mean. There is no necessity for naming |! spirited New-Yorkers. One quarter too, of the genenl 
those which we should ae oe if we had them in Our || population, is in a condition that is scarce known in Boston 
pocket “forty days in the wilderness,” but we can, without ae desperate extremity of livelihood, and readiness 
offence, name an opposite example—the Prcayuns—which, | to do any thing for the moment’s relief, vicious, turbulent, 
from the mere witchery of type, a man would like to take |or conspirative. The municipal government of New-York 
out of the post-office on his way to execution. The Boston}; 


TRAN noe Gine—tinat He. Dials, we Setedisni|| is, unfortunately, in some measure, a political tool, and 
RANSCRIPT Is another—(It . : Y || compelled to shape its administration somewhat with a 


read, and should read, even if it were edited by that broken || view to politics. Harsh measures, used in Boston upon the 
mustard-spoon, the Portland Thersites. The type is capti-| first germ or symptom of license, are reserved in New-York 
vating—a kind of insinuating, piquant, well-bred brevier,| for such signal instances as are melodramatically flagrant— 
that catches the eye like a coquette in a ball-room. ANE sch, on esamethe perverted, by the party out of power, int 
this, be it noted, spite of the “ burnt child’s” prejudice, for li a counter-current of sympathy and resentment. What there 
the fair editress does not always put on her gloves, before lis now remaining of the Knickerbocker influence in New- 
taking a tweak at our immortality! And, apropos—there || York, is the degree in which New-York can compare with 
eee © sen Dar” ae gene Sen oa 1 Boston—and this small remainder of the old Dutch character 
cal weakness of ours—declaring in a late paper that the re- || is, as to power and check, about equal to what will be left 
putation of our letters to the Intelligencer “was entirely \|.of Puritan character in Boston, when Boston by aid of rail 
owing to the large type in which they were printed.” And || :oads and inducements for foreign residence shall have four 
this we not only believe, but if we ever get rich, we will |, hundred thousand thikinaty Look at the difference in 
“fork over the swindle” to our deluded employers. ; 'the observance of Sunday in the two places! At least 

The reader will see that we are trying to apologise for | twenty thousand people cross to Hoboken alone, to pass the 
our dissipation in reading—newspapers being such very Sabbath in the fields—foreigners, mostly, who have been in 
loose mental company, and we, as news-writer, having no}, the habit of making it a holiday at home. The Bostonians | 
more business with the luxury of news written, than a shoe-|| | o.14 suppress the ferry, ‘eittieenst the etahteah lhentaliea! 
maker with wearing the patent leathers he makes for his Nay ARES Sunday newspapers in New-York, 
gentlemen customers. But we have read an article in the || and Boston will not support one. There are German balls 
seductive type of the Transcript which led us to philoso- || in various places in this city, on Sunday evening; and 


is little touching a point of contrast between Boston | ee nk 
phise . : neo ae sae Ay || oyster-shops, and bar-rooms, and the drinking-places in all 
and New-York; and as we grew up in Boston, but were || 


: 4 nt Aplrpete | directions in the suburbs, have overflowing custom on that | 
dug up, and trimmed and watered into flowering in New-|| day. The government of the city is, of course, in some | 
York, we claim to know both places well enough to run a || degree, a reflex of this large proportion of te ascnin | 
parallel with fairish fidelity. |] voters, and when public opinion countenances a decree of 


from underneath. 





- : _ 
e we speak of was a letter, conti g ons!) ,- ag s : : ; ; 

The artic! we speak of was « » containing, among. license, it is next to impossible to bring in a city govem. 

other things, a touch-up of the Astor-House; but the Astor || : 

. h the t botel ‘in @ id, that fault-findi Hl ment that can control it. We have not room to follow out 

ss : pest hote ne wor tha ault-fir gr, | ° . . ? , 8 é 

orig, doy versterertienen: age ge: ' incIns;s |) this comparison in detail—but we wished to outline it, asa 


‘ ' ‘ j ria | 
merited as it may be, will send nobody from its door in | reply to the condemnations of New-York, (for the sale of 
vicious publications, etc. etc.,) made from time to time, by 


search of a better. Without alluding farther to the letter, || 
let us jot down the speculation it suggested. P 1 our more virtuous brethren in the north. We shall take 
New-York is far more vicious than Boston, without a another opportunity to enlarge upon it. 

doubt. But it is not much more vicious than it was, when || . : 

it was of Boston's size. We have often wished to preach I We have received several truly delightful and gratifying 
a sermon to the Bostonians from Corinthians 1. iv. 7. | letters from eminent clergymen of different persuasions, 
“ For who maketh thee to differ from another? And what |! thanking us for the Sacred Numbers of the Mirror Library, 
hast thou, that thou didst not reccive.”’ Up to the present 1 and sending us the choice poems which they had severally 
time, the Puritan obedience to authority, and the “ power || laid aside, to add to another collection. We had no idea 
paramount” of good principles, have never been sapped or || there was so much beautiful religious poetry in existence! 
shaken in Boston. It is but one community, with one class|| This rich vein of literature has been unworked and over 
of leading prejudices, and worked by one familiar set of | louked, and we assure the religious world, confidently, that 
moral, social and political wires. The inhabitants are || we are doing a most important work in the collection o 
nearly all Americans, all church-goers of some sect o1|; these gems of piety and poetry in a cheap and accessible 
other, implicitly subject to general and time-honoured prin-|| form. Our last number, “ Sones ror Tre Sansaru,” falls 
ciples, and as controllable by mayor and aldermen as an {| behind none of them in interest, and will be a classic in 
omnibus by passengers and driver. Indeed the municipal " 


religious books, as long as religious literature exists. 
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